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WITCHES OF NORMANBY ISLAND 
By G&za ROHEM 


HE people of Normanby Island say that the sorcerers’ (barau) way is the fathers’ 

and the witches’ way is that of the mothers.! It is therefore correct to say in a 
sense that potentially every man is a barau and every woman a werabana. But the 
men are far more barau than the women are werabana. It was really hard to find a 
witch, that is a woman who was universally believed to be a witch, and only one 
could be found who herself professed to be a witch. There were plenty of barau, 
however, all of whom were esaesa, socially prominent. The witch is an hysterical 
old woman, in every case somebody of no consequence. On the other hand, the 
realm of the witch extends far into the land of myth, and a werabana without further 
qualification may be a human or a supernatural being. While the barau’s initiation? 
is a real fact that of the witch is obviously a phantasy. 


Kemi waine kaikaiarena ma tubuna nai natuna nuanuana 

If woman old old granddaughter or daughter desires 
werabana 1 lita boiboia kayare nina i gimehoroe ma hadaiya kawana 
witchcraft to teach evening old one that goes up first and house its door 
t kebari pide hada kawana ma guama + hane 1 nueya kabwane 
she opens like house its mouth and child goes up she thinks wants 
hadaya a rugurugu be tubuna kawanega a rugu ma 
into the house she goes and grandmother into her mouth she goes and 
ginenega a ratu be kaiwe weyaina guama i guae sinagu 
from the vagina she comes out and fire for it child says Mother 
(nage tubugu), Kuehe kaiwe ? Kayare 4 guae ta kenoa ma 
(or grandmother), Where is the fire? Old woman says I slept and 


1G. Roéheim, ‘ Children’s Games and Rhymes in Duau,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 
XLIII, p. 103. 


*To be described in another paper. 
A 
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4 gibowa. Ku suru kahari. I sure + kahsare. 
it disappeared. You go down you bring it. She descends she brings it. 
Wete 4 hahe ma % toneure ma muriega nabwasua kawa 


Again she goes up and swallows again and afterwards incantation poison tree 
4 egebe. 
she teaches her. 


This is the description of how a witch is initiated as given by Samwero of 
Nadinadia. A young girl is initiated into witchcraft by her mother or grandmother, 
The girl thinks she is going into the house but is really being swallowed by her mother 
and then comes out of her mother’s vagina. The mother has put the light out and 
she opens her mouth as wide as a door so the daughter can walk in; then she sends 
her to fetch a light. This is the mysterious kaya. She is swallowed again and reborn 


a second time. Then she learns the incantations and poisons connected with 
witchcraft. 


Now Samwero explains the kaya. According to the beliefs of Nadinadia the 
kaya is a light that comes out of the witch’s vagina and burns people. The woman 
is asleep, and the light goes about in the village. A string of light on which the witches 
are supposed to fly is also called kaya. This light may be visible above the ground, 
or it may be a falling star. Informants from Esorai* give the following description 
of the kaya. Gwari people go for a walk. They see a woman walking and then a 
diminutive picture of herself, all on fire, comes out of the vagina and searches for 
animals to eat in the grass. Samwero enumerates werebana ina guegue (the things 
of the witches): (1) Kaya, (2) Kwanakwana (fire-fly) idi eda ana tukwasi (their road 
its light), (3) Dia—a small flying fox which takes their message to other witches. 
(4) Mwakwakwakwa—their helper to kill people.* (5) Gaeba—their boat.® 
(6) Kewertwene—a short stick: the witches use it to hit people. All this they keep, 
ginedt soranaya, in the inside of the vagina. Toa Kaura of Boasi toroba gives the 
same account of how a witch is initiated. The kaya is a light that is visible at night 
in the water. The witches, when they want to make witchcraft, throw a long string 
of light to another hill and then they cross the water on this string. They hide the 
string in their vagina. Another phase of the initiation was told by Lomenai from 
Mwatebu. Ifa mother (or older female relative) wants to initiate a girl in witchcraft 
she makes an incantation into a cup of water and puts it in her basket. Then she 
puts the cup on her head and starts groaning. She calls the child. If the child 
groans too, she will not give her the magic because the child might betray her to 
others. But if the child is still it is all right. Then they put the werabana things 
right into her through her vagina. The werabanas’ eyes see right through people, 
they see the inside of aman. They make magic into their hands and pull their own 
ears so as to make them long or their nose so as to make it long and big and to frighten 


3 Fergusson Island village opposite to Dobu. 
4 Explained below. 
5 Gaeba is a wooden dish. 
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the people. Baraucandothisalso. Lewayani an old woman of Nadinadia describes 
the werabana kana here (witchcraft its teaching). When the grandmother is supposed 
to be asleep she is really awake and she opens her mouth wide, she has a mouth like a 
crocodile and swallows the child. When the little girl comes out of her vagina the 
old woman asks her would you like to learn werabana? If the girl says “‘ yes,”’ she 
swallows her once more and she comes out again. Then she teaches her and asks, 
“Do you understand ? ’’ and the little girl says ‘“‘ Yes, I understand.”” Then comes 
the trial period. 

Idi pili i tohotoho ma esi kijana_ st taheja. 

Her running she tries and then with her they fly. 

In the beginning the old witch holds just the tip of the young witch’s little finger. 
Later when the young witch becomes a better flier, she holds the whole finger. The. 
running does not mean simply running, but running about to practice witchcraft. 


Idi kaiwe si nao si kewai si naoleyama idi hadai si ragui bwa 
Their poison they go they take they bring their house they put it and 
boiboia kabwa si guinuhei. Si tauya si hadahadadana ma tomewaiuliulisi 
at night then they do it. They go they walk about and at daybreak 
st hirama idi hadai si keno. 
they go back their house they sleep. 


When the people accuse her of having been walking about at night she denies it, 
of course, but that is a lie. 


There is a close connection between witchcraft and corpses. The witches dance 
round the graves at night, and the ground reverberates with the thud of their feet. 
As they dance the grave opens and the dead body comes out sobbing. They take 
it to a point and wash it there. They make the corpse stand up by their magic, and 
then they bring the waves up by magic and this washes it. When the waves have 
washed the kokoa they call it back again. They sit down on the shore and divide it. 
Each witch takes a piece home and when the people who walk about for ewari (courting 
the girls) at night, hear a pot boiling they know it is the witches eating a corpse. 
They do not eat the hands and the feet and take these back with the bones to the 
grave. Then other witches who did not gather with them go to the place and dance 
round the grave. The kokoa jumps up again as a skeleton and this time the witches 
try to swallow it. They eat hand and foot of the corpse but the bones get stuck in 
their throats, and if the witch does not call somebody who knows the oba (healing) 
incantation she will die. But if she calls the man who knows an oba this is equivalent 
to confessing that she is a witch. Then they make her vomit the bones up. If she 
is ashamed to confess, the bones go down to her belly and rot there, the worms bite 
her heart, and she dies. 

There are two kinds of witches according to this Duau version of the creed, and 
it is only the ugly ones who eat the corpses. The beautiful ones go to the land of 
Numu (underworld). Another distinctive feature of the kokoa-eating witches is 
that they have things in their inside which the others have not. In their belly they 
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thave (1) kwahaguana (fire-fly), (2) diadia (flying fox), (3) mwehihi (a little bird), 
{4) Resiosio (another little bird). (1) and (2) come out of the witch’s vagina at night, 
(3) and (4) in the daytime. At Sipupu I collected the following version of the kokoa 
belief. When children flick coconut leaves with their nails, people tell them not to 
do it because that is werabana idi yage, ‘‘a thing of the witches.’ It is called 
segilipwapwa (its noise) and this is the kokoa ana naipi, the knife the witches use to 
cut the kokoa. When the children do it they are calling the werabana. 


This is the doe® dance led by one of the witches; they dance for the head or 


thigh they are to get, just as ordinary mortals dance at the doe and then get a pig’s 
head or thigh. This is the song of the werabana: 


Igu gibara maisana Sedeiku 
My shoulder its pay (Noise of the drum) 
Igu nuagu maisana Sedetku 
My head its pay (Noise of the drum) 
Igu subwa maisana Sedeiku 
My thigh its pay (Noise of the drum). 


Tauboyeuyeu, a man from Lomitawa (Gebasia village), says the kokoa is a 
corpse that has been reanimated by the witches. They wash it, play with it, make 
it walk about, and finally eat it. 


Although in the Duau version only the ugly witches eat corpses, the beautiful 
ones really do so, but indirectly. Doketa explains that his father’s brother was a 
witch. The witches came and fetched him, and down they went to Tau Mudurere 
(man’s pubic part tattooed) in the land of Numu. Tau Mudurere’s skin is like a 
white man’s skin but he is dressed like a native. The witches took Doketa’s father’s 
brother along to beat the drum at their dance. He had been initiated in witchcraft 
by his mother. Tau Mudurere divides magic among them ; then gives boats, yams, 
etc. separately to the witches of the various districts. Then they catch the souls 
and take them down to him. The witches call these their pigs and they gather them 
from everywhere. They comb them to make them look pretty because if he is not 
satisfied with their looks he rejects them. Then the witches dance with their victims. 
After this Tau Mudurere roasts them, and the witches take their share home like 
others take a piece of a pig home from a real sagari. When Tau Mudurere roasts 
these pieces the real person dies and then the other (ugly) werabana take the kokoa 
from the grave. The witches who go to the Numu would have nothing in their 
gamwana. They oil themselves with leaves and magic and spread the mat and 
sleep, that is their souls go to the Numu world like the souls of the enobeu (seer) go 
to Bwebweso.’ There is really one road which afterwards branches off in two 
directions. One goes to Bwebweso, the other to Tau Mudurere. Kogisi of Guregureu 
actually declares that his grandmother was the first person to descend to the land of 


* Doe means pandanus streamer. Worn by a leader of the dance. 


7™Cf. G. Réheim, “ Teiresias and other Seers,””’ The Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. XXXIII, 
£946, pp. 326-330. 
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Numu. She went down for yams and her husband Tau Mudurere followed her wher 
she came back. He asked for his pay. She said she had nothing to give him, so he 
got angry and started to kill the people of Sigasiga. Togutogura (cough) killed 
many men, women, and children. Tau Mudurere is the wasawasa (esaesa) of the 
Numu world the kwateya tonigwana (owner of the yams). Sometimes the witches 
bring the skin of a yam or some earth from Numu and throw it into the garden to 
make it grow. People who know how to do this always have plenty of yams in their 
gardens. But if they are gagasa (proud, boastful), Tau Mudurere takes the yam 
skins back, and the garden never succeeds again. From Tau Mudurere the witches 
get everything. Witches take the souls of people to Tau Mudurere to eat. Tau 
Muderere is the chief of the underworld. They deposit the souls they have brought 
on his bone heap, and he eats the souls. The witches do not kill just anybody, but 
take their brother down to Tau Mudurere for a new kind of yam or a magic canoe, 
The people who are sent down to Tau Mudurere are always rich men. Doketa says, 
‘For instance if my wife got angry with Lobeseni the esaesa of Loboda (her father} 
she might pass him down to Tau Mudurere.”’ In his case it might be his sister or 
his mother who would pass him on to the prince of the underworld if they were angry 
with him. During Easter, 1930, all the witches of Fergusson Island were at work to 
send Waigila down to Tau Mudurere. Waigila had just organized a patara a kune 
(kula) expedition to Boyowa. He did so as nephew and successor to Kauyaporu, 
whose expedition was described by Malinowski. He did it kana hesana manuna, 
“for his name,” but the greater the glory and the pride the greater the danger and 
hostility of the witches. All the witches were against him, and although he might be 
a great gau (protective magic) expert, he was doomed. Kauyaporu was dead within 
two weeks after his expedition. 


Bulema calls the witches mwedi. Sawatupwa, a place mentioned in many 
incantations, is the chief dwelling of the mwedi. There are some in Weyoko too (his 
village) but not many. Loboda on the other hand is the capital of the kasa numu 
and the kasa numu (spirits who live under the ground) are the husbands of the 
witches. Their.chief is Tau (man) Mudu (mons pubis) Rere (tattoo). An old witch, 
Sine Karigu, went down to Numu and brought up the yam called medamedara 
(yellow), a variety only found in Weyoko. She played and had intercourse with the 
kasa numu in their world. Bulema remarks that the kasa-numu are the only spirits 
who make gardens. Every gift or useful thing is therefore based on the coitus of the 
witch with her spirit lover and on the sacrifice of a human life—always that of a 
man. 


According to another informant Tau Mudurere is the husband of all the witches, 
and they will kill us to feed him. Once there was a big sickness and ‘‘ Tau Mudurere’s 
light ” was visible to all. Other dwellers of the Numu world are Gogonore (a witch), 
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fer two sisters and her brother Hirata, the canoe maker of the underworld. Gogonore 
who was Bulema’s mother’s older sister was commemorated in the following song : 


Gogonore Gogonore Kau siwapa mweduyena 
Gogonore Gogonore My suicide its pain 
Gide wa hataunegu Nuagu musamusana 
There you take me round My mind its thinking 
Yayawara ya uret 


I walked about pour out. 


The old witch brought yams and this song from the kasa numu (village of Numu). 
A man committed siwapa® and got himself killed by the enemy. His spirit went 
down to the Numu and he called to Gogonore : take me round to Numu point, then 
I will forget (pour out) my troubles. When they dream of the mumu, especially if 
the numu give them a betel nut, they get sick and they usually dream of the numu 
when they have many yams in the garden. If somebody sees a mumu in a dream 
the numu says, ‘‘ Give me your child.” Then the child dies and there will be lots of 
yams in the garden. If aman knows mumu magic there will be plenty of yams in his 
garden. A Sipupu man learnt the art of werabana from one of his female relations 
and went down to the numu. However, he went with the Sigasiga witches instead 
of those of his own village and arrived at the wrong mumu village, not the one that 
was mentioned in the nabwasua (incantation) he used to go down with. The numu 
are beautiful to look at. They have all good things, even tobacco. 

Another cycle of witch beliefs is connected with the sea. We have already seen 
that there is the idea that witches fly above the sea on a string of light. But in order 
to understand the situation clearly we must know that fundamentally there are two 
kinds of witches, werabana kasa (witches of the village) and werabana mitawa (witches 
of the jungle). The first group consists of human beings, the second definitely of 
supernaturals. 

Supernatural beings connected with the sea are the Sebulu-igwana (String Sing). 
Their hair is white like a string. They have their haunts in caves at Nadinadia at 
Dobu, a cave near Loboda next to Matakapotaia taias cave at Meabana (between 
Mayawa and Soisoi). Their ship is made of stone. They are always fighting. 
When one of them gets on the canoe, which is very short, he says to the next one, 
“ You move a bit further on.” This word is passed on. As they all move a little the 
stone canoe gets longer. It is a man with his wives sailing on the stone. When they 
sail they always make a fire on their stone canoe. They are the friends of the geraboi. 
When the werabana kasa, the human witches, kill somebody, it is these supernatural 
witches who eat the corpse and vice versa. When they kill someone they pass the 
corpse to the village witches. They are essentially similar to the tokwatokwai, only 
these fokwai are fishers and the sebulu-igwana are not. After giving me this general 
information Doketa proceeded to describe his meeting with the sebulu igwana: 
Once I got the bagi Tamagwau (Fathers courtship) from Rabiai (at Biyawa). The 


* A form of suicide in which somebody leaves in anger and goes to the enemy to get killed. 
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werabanas spread the news, and the sebulu-igwana sailed from Dutuna. Their aniana 
(omen) was a black cloud that covered us and nearly capsized the boat. I cut a 
coco-stalk open and I talked into it. I put pepper into it, and then I stuck it on the 
front of the boat. I was with three other men. We came to Dutuna and we paddled 
round (Dutuna being one of the centres of witches and the like). A big bark canoe 
came. We did not know them, and when we touched each other they jumped up. 
Suddenly they rushed off seaward. Then they came up again. They were after us. 
Then they came again from the shore, and then we saw them again. This time they 
were before our canoe. They paddled and said, “turn right, turn left.” They 
chased us, and finally we were at home in our village. 


The geraboi, according to Doketa, are similar to the sebulu-igwana. They are 
of both sexes but then Doketa corrects this and says they are mostly women, only 
very few being men. One group of geraboi fights with the other on the sea. The 
geraboi of Dobu are always fighting those of Duau. 


Geraboi idi bubuna dobe st lolo gadiwana sisipwa be huarat 
Geraboi their custom skirt They take off belt they tie and trousers 
st Rote 
they put on. 


That is the geraboi are women in men’s dress.® They fight mostly with the peu 
(sling), and those who are hit in the battle die. They are also called toke-kewa-kewa 
(door-flying-flying). They tie two trees, one of them in Duau the other on the 
Trobriands, with a dutu (string). They ride on this and pull it. This is how one 
comes ; first she sits on a tree, then she makes magic on that tree and then she ties 
the dutu to it and off she goes. The people see a falling star and they say werabana 
i taetaeya, ‘‘ the witch flew away,” and they beat their lips and say uu uu." The 
light is made by the dutu, and is a sign that the werabana has crossed. The witches 
or geraboi fly to Boyowa to fish for kari tabu (pearl). The smell of the sea at low water 
is like their smell. 


The cave at Nadinadia high above the sea in the cliffs is the cave of the gerabos 
or kokomu. They steal people from other countries, deposit the corpses there, and 
then they eat them. These are also the caves where the dead used to be put, before 
the Government stopped this practice. After having brought a man to that place 
the werabana asks him, ‘‘ Where did you come from?” He says, “‘ I don’t know.” 
The witches kill him like a pig. If the relations (who are also witches) find the stolen 
persons or corpses, the two groups of witches fight, and if the rescuer can manage to 
bring them back they get well again. Like Doketa, Kawanamo can also remember 
an encounter with the witches on the sea. The boat’s name was Kwalikwali (Ant) ; 
it was borrowed by the people of Soisoiya, who went to Sanaroa with it. There the 


_ * At Sawaedi (Fergusson Island) I was told that the witches take their skirts off and run about 
like a man so that if they kill somebody people do not know it is a witch ; they think it is a man. 


. 1° Cf. G. Réheim, ‘ Yaboaine, a War God of Normanby Island,” Oceania, Vol. XVI, pp. 215, 
216. 
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people were mourning but they gave them coconuts and taro and loaded the boat, 
They were on their way to Duau when a big storm came and they saw a black cloud 
approaching. The to-kelogau (master of gau magic) said, ‘‘ Let us have some food 
and eat.’’ But the to-sana waga (master of the canoe) said, ‘‘ People of Kwanaura 
you come and swim with me, let them hold on to the canoe.” They tried to swim 
towards Sanaroa but the tide prevented them, then they tried the Dobu direction, 
then they tried towards Duau, towards Bwaruada, then towards Ganawe. It was 
all hopeless. The witches of their own country got them and the canoe was also lost, 
One man was rescued and he told the story. All the witches can hear whatever 
happens far away. Whenever a canoe is wrecked they fly to the place and eat the 
people. When the black cloud came that was Sime Mata-noginogi (Woman Eyes 
Hard), a witch who lives in the sky, she caught them and took them up to Yaboaine’s 
place, but then the gau expert made a gau, and warded off that danger. However, 
the waves got them afterwards. Another name for Sine Matanoginogi is Silili—the 
sender and inciter. For instance if you send a dog to catch something that is sili, 
It is stlili who incites people to steal, to kill each other and to sorcery. She lives in 
the air, under the sky. She sends people to sail about when they are shipwrecked, 
she puts them in her bag. She takes the rich and successful ones, those who were 
too proud, while the “‘ ugly ’’ ones then are taken by the ordinary witches. What is 
left is good enough for the witches whose patron she is. Therefore the gau is first 
directed skyward as a protection against Sine Mata-noginogi and then toward the 
fishes to drive away any ordinary witches. 

Sometimes the witches cannot get the people. Then they try to get their canoe. 
Ramoramo relates how in a storm his father made magic into a stone and dropped 
it into the sea then he did the same into the yaguma (ground containing chalk used 
with betel nut) and broke it. This was against the witches and against Sine Mata- 
noginogi. There were six people in the canoe. An eel (bwaruada) approached them 
from the shore. It kept growing and wanted to eat them. Ramoramo’s father held 
the animal’s head and pushed it back. They came to Dutuna point there i dabasako- 
kihilla (he cut the tide round) by magic. Then they came to Loboda and because of 
the cold they left the canoes on the shore and went up to the village. The witches and 
the sebulu igwana came out of their caves and they took the canoes. Ramoramo’s 
father went to the entrance of the cave and grabbed the tabuye (prow) of the canoe, 
but the rest of it was pulled back into the cave by the witches. 


Another ocean danger connected with witch-lore is that of the nuakekepaki 
(moving stones). They run after the canoes to wreck them. The incantation against 
these is spoken into a little stone, and then they throw the little stone at the moving 
stones to chase them away. Or they throw a kind of sacrifice, a banana, or piece of 
yam as a loiwara present to these stones. Taumowai of Biyawa says that one of 
these stones near Kwaraiwa Island is called Tamaguai (Father’s people). It is a 


Cf. G. Réheim, “ Yaboaine,”’ Oceania, Vol. XVI, p. 325. 
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rock in the deep sea towards Tubetube. They throw the skin of the coconut or 
bananas at it with the following incantation : 

Veku tau gemwagemwa Veku tau roborobo 

Stone man chasing Stone man run run 

U mia pwakuneta Baewa kauwadi 

Sit down dive down Sharks their mouth 

U mia pwakuneta Yabom sinaguao 

Sit down dive down Myself mothers 

Yabom nuuguao 

Myself sisters. 

The text is partly in the Tubetube language, and he has the whole incantation 
from his father. In connection with the closing lines he explains that the witches 
can only hurt him if his mothers and sisters let them because otherwise they would 
retaliate. As for the relation of the werabana to the stone man, the witch is supposed 
to ride on the stone, and she is trying to eat people. Famous fighters of old times 
were strong because a witch helped them. That is how the witch sits on the stone 
man and helps him. The witch’s mouth is supposed to be like a shark’s mouth. In 
his language, which is partly Tubetube, he says marawai for geraboi and calls a falling 
star marawai dekedeka (geraboi looking down). ‘‘ If we fall out of a canoe this witch 
comes down and cuts our mouth.” She looks like fiery ashes. Against these they 
have the following incantation. 





Kayaru nesima 
Kayaru its branch 


Buyera mwadawa 
Buyeta mwadawa 





Tsuisubobo garewa gubana Theku 1 damana 

Point point sharp sky under it It fell dropping down 
Yabom sinagu Kawana_ 1 beku 
Myself my mother Her mouth falling down. 
I adamana 


Dropping down. 
The same repeated with Yabom nuugu. 


Werabana kawadi 4 beku 1 damana 
Witches their mouth fell dropping 
Baewa kawadi i beku 1 damana 
Sharks their mouth fell dropping. 
The kayaru, the buyeta and mwadawa are all trees. The kayaru is like a fir with 
needles instead of leaves (called kaiguanana in Duau). The witches like to start off 
from these trees when they fly, but if they cannot find a kayaru they start from a 
buyeta, and failing that from a mwadawa. The lines yabom sinagu mean that as long 
as his mother protects him the witches cannot catch him, and the last lines that 
although the witches fall down into the sea they cannot catch him. “ Point point 
sharp” refers to the trail of the falling star. This is the witches’ spear. 
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All these supernatural beings merge into each other. The geraboi are the same 
as the sebulu-igwana or as the sesegant or as the tokwatokwai or as the mwedi. All 
these groups are variously identified with each other or distinguished from each 
other and from the mumu. Some of them like the geraboi are simply called witches. 
Usually, though not always, they are regarded as different from the werabana kasa, 
village witches. They have also a kind of supreme witch or patron goddess, Sine 
Matanoginogi or Sine Gagaroiroi or Silili. According to Kauanamo’s version of the 
belief there are two Silili, one male and one female. The Silili who makes people 
kill each other is male, and the one who makes people steal is female. If we look up 
to the sky and see “‘ a cloud like ashes ”’ that is Silili. If we are hungry and take the 
yams of our friends Silili looks down at us from the sky and says that is the way you 
are. You steal food and you eat it, you take one coconut, you cut the sugar cane and 
the banana. Whenever they beat somebody till he shouts ‘‘ Help, Mother, Father,” 
the male Silili speaks from the sky. ‘‘ Your way that, you kill (or hit) people.” 
Even the mumu world which has a distinct individuality on account of its sub- 
terranean location and its close connection with yams may get confused with the 
beliefs in these sea spirits. The following gau and the explanation given in connection 
with it shows this. 

Yaguma kana weboda (kelogau) 
Lime pot its opening. 

When they say this incantation against the witches they break the lime pot, 

and the lime that is blown out by the wind forms the fog to protect and hide them. 


Mudorei putete Ya wai putete 
Tau Mudurere walking I come walking 
Ya putete ya dobi kokowa Raga raga mena 
I walk I go down Bush Banana Up up to it. 
Ya miasae Ya miadobi 


I sit on the way up I sit on the way down 
Ya nuakwararere 

I sit hiding 

Bolibolima + purupuruiyau 

South-east Wind cover me noisily with fog. 
Yarasi + pururiuyau 

South Wind covers me noisily with fog. 
Bomatu = 1. pururiuyau 

East Wind covers me noisily with fog. 
Yaruyaruagu 1 purupurutyau 

My soul cover me noisily with fog. 
Makamakayaugu + purupuruiyau 

My shadow covers me noisily with fog. 
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The explanation given by Lomenai was, the to-kelogau (master of the spell) is 
Tau Muderere and the two gullies are the witches. 

Another gau for the sea: 

Tau Mudurere ina kweyeu kuruduba 

Tau Mudurere his long taro dark coloured. 

Kaboboiyau kabobo namwanamwayau 

It covers me covers properly me 

Kaboboiyau kabobo katkaiririyau 

Covers covers really covers me. 

Esaesa* kikigu mahamerayaugu 

My shadow my shadow 

Gorogororogu dagudagugua 

My noise the noise I make by swimming. 

Kaboboiyau kabobonamwanamwaiyauyau 

It covers me it has me completely 

Kaboboiyau kabobo kaikairiyau 

It covers me covers real covers me. 

They say this before they jump out of the boat to swim. All the sea gau come 
from Tau Mudurere, all the kayowa from Tauhau. Some say the mumu are under 
the earth, others say they are on the top of the ocean. Tau Mudurere breaks his 
yaguma (gourd) and that covers the mwmu on the ocean with fog. He plants his taro 
and that covers the whole mumu country, only witches can see through. 

On the other hand, the sesegani, the typical sea spirits, become identified with 
the numu. Libwebweso, the old witch of Nadinadia, explains the sesegani. Witches 
are the wives of the sesegani. 

Kada hesana karena kwaikwaihidi koinega sesegant 

Their name origin hiding therefore hidden ones. 

Kemi tat kana nabwasua waiwatina 

If man his magic strong 

Ana bagura sinabwana ana hada sinabwana 

His garden big his house big. 

Sesegani si kawa ma ina bagura koine 

Sesegani they call him and his garden to it. 


Masura si gayahanele numuwega kadi tau i tagware ma 
Food They gather up from the mumu Their man he permits them 
st hunu 


and they kill him. 

Either it is a stranger or his child or his nephew (niece) but he must give them 
someone. When somebody is passed to them they beat their victim and make him 
defzecate till he dies. Children who ought to work, but play in the garden instead, 
will be hit by the sesegans till they vomit. They have a canoe from the mumw in 


18 With her magic leaves, the witch sees the shadow of her future victim in the water mirror. 
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which they catch the shadows. The shadow is tied up with a string in a crouching 
position and the owner of the shadow sits in his house just like the shadow in the 
boat crouching and with his fists covering his eyes. Those who are taken by the 
sesegani do not go to Bwebweso. The chief of the sesegani is Tau Mudurere and the 
sesegant are taudi me numu—themselves people underworld. The kasa numu are 
the central figures in one part of the witches’ lore and agricultural magic. In this 
connection other kasa numu names are mentioned (for instance Tau Mwadilebeyani— 
Man Pepper for him), not Tau Mudurere. 

They are the “‘ overseers of the garden,” we call on them in the incantations and 
they take care of the garden. They understand or know bareku kana mepupukwai 
earth its rotting smell. This is what makes things grow. In Dobu they are called 
bwa‘a-duduna—ground its noise. In the garden the sesegani appear in the form ofa 
dadabwa snake. If the snake is killed the garden will be spoilt. The snake comes 
when they put the sticks down in Hedahedadana and it lies under the leaves and goes 
away at harvest time. If the sesegani stay near a person they make his yams grow 
thick and his seed yams will multiply. In one of the kobwaras the woman of Gorumo 
“Sine Gagaroiroi”’ is one of the sesegani. 

So much for the more fantastic aspects of witchcraft. But what is the réle 
of the witch in everyday life? Sledi, a young boy of Dawada, dreamt : ‘‘ Wadanoi 
came at night and she chased me. I had wings and I flew away, then I fell to the 


ground and I was covered with flies and ants. They washed me with hot water and 
I was awake.” 


Wadanoi is his grandmother and she used to fondle him a lot when he was a baby. 
Later she would come sometimes at night and reproach him for not giving her any 
fish. If his mother did not give her meat she would chase him. The dream is like 
what happened to his little brother. He climbed a tree in the garden and fell and 
they found him covered with ants and washed him with hot water. People thought 
the old werabana made the child fall down because they did not give her enough food. 
The old witch made a koba on the child and it got better. This old woman, he said, 
was the only one generally believed to be a flying witch. The flying werabana go 
for their fish to the sea. Their time to go to the mumu is when they want seeds or 
huyowana (happiness). This they get from Tau Mudurere in the underworld. His 
grandmother told him all this and she also admitted that she was a witch. 

Idei was the name of a witch in Nadinadia whom a former mission teacher, 
Zakaria, shot and killed. ‘‘ When was that ?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Oh, a few years ago. 
She came too often and he was frightened.’’ ‘‘ Well, and the Government ? Didn’t 
they do anything about it?” ‘‘ No, they didn’t.” Then they explained that after 
she was killed (that is really hit) she recovered. Finally I got the full story. What 
Zakaria really shot was a pig, but it squealed like a woman and disappeared. He 
shot the pig’s jaw right off, and Idei who was at home all the time had her jaw right 
off. Her daughter asked her, ‘‘ How’s that?”’ She said, “‘I was walking about 
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and somebody hurt me.” There was a lot of blood under the house.!* To find out 
who is a witch, they cut a coconut in slips and having roasted it, they tie it on a string 
and come at night stealthily under the house. They grope for the hole in the floor 
and there they put it in. The smell awakens the witch, she thinks it is a kokoa and 
makes forit. Ifshe can catch one of them she killshim. The witch is like an animal ; 
she eats corpses. Himwagimwareya of Nadinadia remembers when she was a girl 
of about seven she could not eat and her saliva dropped out. The reason was that a 
witch had put a fish-hook into her mouth. Her grandmother told her this and she 
was a werabana herself. Her father called a man from Loboda who knew koba magic, 
he made the magic into his hand, held her neck and pulled the fish-hook out. Sine- 
bonaikua of Sigasiga says that the main thing the witches do is to make people sick 
if they refuse to give them food. If for instance an old woman chases someone, and 
especially if somebody refuses to give the old woman food and then gets sick, it is 
said that the old woman caused the sickness. A young woman, who learns witch- 
craft, tries it only once, until she becomes old. If a young woman practised it her 
children would be ill. 


As in Europe, the witch may be a former lover or wife. Loyawesi went fishing 
in Dawada. He ate his food and felt very sick after that for two weeks. It must 
have been a werabana who was envious of a big bunch of ponaki bananas. In his 
dream he saw Nesebo, his former wife. She came to the river and pushed him in with 
her foot and said, “‘ I want the bananas as pay, because my son got hurt. So this 
is my revenge and I will make you sick.’’ He declares that Nesebo his former wife 
was a bad woman because she always scolded him for going after other women. 
Once when he went to sleep with his present wife, Nesebo said, ‘“‘ You go and marry 
her!’’ And that is just what he did. He married Nesebo, who was considerably 
older than himself, because she was an arawata (rich woman, equivalent of the male 
esaesa). When he left her for the other woman, people told him that she was a witch. 
She killed her own brother Waribua by sucking his body when he was asleep. And 
when her son went to cut some bananas, he fell off the tree and cut himself. So she 
is demanding compensation. 


Another case of a love affair and witchcraft is Bulema’s adventure with a witch 
at Saniba (north of Samarai). It was an old woman, and she gave him leaf magic for 
building a canoe. This was to make the canoe go quick, and he really made a fine 
canoe. The payment she asked for the magic was that he was to have intercourse 
with her. He was a young man and she an old woman. But being afraid that the 
witch’s vagina was bad and that he might become ill or that she might break his 
backbone while he slept, he cheated her. She did not get what she desired. 

Samwero’s account of an encounter with a witch is a case of a brother being the 
victim. ‘‘ We were working at Magaru (Sanaroa), and there was a witch called 
Waiwai Waine, that is ‘ Like a Woman,’ for she was weak as a child. Her real name was 


18 The similarity to European werewolf and witch stories is striking. Cf. W. Hertz, Der 
Werwolf, Stuttgart-ff, Kroner, 1862, 68, f. 1. 
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Rabedi. When we saw the flying fox we said the flying fox of a witch. I was working 
with Rabedi’s brother, and we tried to go to sleep. But the flying fox perched on 
the house and the house rocked. Then she came in and hit her brother Deilala. He 
became ill and next day was nearly dead, but people from Kelologeia cured him.” 

The witch follows the hunter into the jungle, performs an incantation on a stone, 
and throws it at him. She may also transform herself into a kwadoya (opossum) 
and if the opossum disappears suddenly the hunter knows that it is a witch. The 
following incantation is used by the witch when transforming herself into an opossum. 


Leibubu wainene Pilipili bodenaya 

Leibubu its woman Running closed it 

Ya sthehe kwadoyaha Netenete bodenaya 

She becomes opossum Creeping closed it 

Pilipili bodenaya Pilipili kausaha 

Running closed it Running surrounds it 
Sawatupwa mwayagwana Mesubwa 1 mianaya 
Sawatupwa its high water Mesubwa it stays 

Ya si haha bodemuya Ya st haha nogimuya 
The they were closing you The they were stopping you 


Ya st haha bodemuya 
The they were closing you. 


The woman of Leibubu is a witch. The high water is a reference to the myth 
of the world-tree.14 Just as they could not prevent the water from coming out, so 
the witch after having transformed herself into an opossum cannot be caught. 

I only knew of two authentic witches, Libwebweso and Donigo, but many 
sorcerers. This may be partly due to the fact that the barvau isa man. The witch 
is a woman, and it is easier for the anthropologist to induce the men to tell him their 
secrets. A woman anthropologist might get more information about witchcraft. 
But this is only part of the truth. The other factor, as I have said above, is that the 
barau is a fact, the witch more a myth. There is an important difference socially. 
The barau is always an esaesa, the witch rarely an arawata. It might of course be 
said that all men are barau and all women are werabana. But this is just a way of 
talking with the natives whenever they call somebody a barau or a werabana. They 
do not really or fully mean it. When I talk about the relative proportion of baraw 
and werabana, I mean people whose barau and werabana activities are generally 
reckoned with and who after some attempts to deny it will finally admit that they are 
barau or werabana. 

Two old women came to see me from Nadinadia (middle of May 1930), Lewayain 
of the bunebune (pigeon) totem and her friend Libweibweisewa (usually called 
Libwebweso) of the bwayobwayo (owl) totem. The latter, the local witch, is to all 
appearances a normal old woman, perhaps not so shy as the rest of them, more 


14Cf. G. Roheim, “ Tauhau and the Uwadare,” International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
Vol. XIII, p. 144. 
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talkative. I am writing the songs and incantations she is telling. Again and again 
she comes back to the great tragedy of her life : that her son has left her and will have 
nothing to do with her. This is how it happened. Her son cried for coconuts and 
she would not give him any. There were not many and she needed what were 
available for cooking. He cried so much that somebody said, “‘ Go to your uncle, 
he has plenty of coconuts; don’t cry here.’’ So his uncle came and took him to 
Sanaroa. The Sanaroa people wanted him because he was a pretty boy. He wanted 
her to go to Sanaroa first but she refused. Then he went to Dobu to work for Dr. 
Bromilow. 


She tells this as a free association to an incantation. This is the obwara said 
before chopping up the yam and planting it. 

Kiwowo elauma Natunao st gelu si nenaya 

Kiwowo herself Her children sail _left her 

Matareuna 1 beku I loedabararenaya 

Her tears dropped It got many 

I lesaweyanenaya 

It multiplied. 

And hence the yams originated from Kiwowo’s tears. Witches are supposed 
to go to the underworld and bring new kinds of yams from Tau Mudurere ; hence 
it is quite clear that she identifies herself in the incantation with Kiwowo crying 
because her children have left. Her son not only did not want to come back to the 
village but he even sent this message to his mother: ‘‘ When you are dead I shall 
come and then I shall burn the whole village.”” ‘‘ People only say we are werabana 
[she says] because we are old. There are no werabana here, only in Duau.”” A barau 
touches a person’s toe or finger with a bamboo tube, which penetrates right into the 
victim so that he swells up. A sick man’s body is like a bird caught in a trap. 

People in general say Libwebweso killed her brother because of the tobacco. 
Samwero’s version of the story is that her brother came back to the village from work 
and gave her husband a quarter of a case of tobacco. However, when he had finished 
his own he came and took hers away. She was so angry at this that she said Ku nao 
(you go) ma (and) ku koko (you work) ma (and) ku mwawasa (you die). He replied 
in the same vein, Ya nao (I go) ma ya koko (and I work) ma ku naoa (and you go) 
ma ku sirao (and you hit yourself), meaning that her wickedness would turn against 
her. He thought he would spear her. Libwebweso said to Gabebe, her husband's 
madiana, ‘‘ He took my husband’s tobacco, and then he said I would hit myself ; 
therefore my anger opened up.”” Samwero remarked, ‘‘ You know if we get angry we 
kill our brothers and sisters and uncles.”’ She denied this, of course, and gave her 
own version of her brother’s death as follows : He had a love affair with a girl, whom 
he then left. She told ‘her mothers” (i.e. the witches of Sigsaiga) what had 
happened. They flew to Nadinadia and took his comb and with it his yaruyarua 
(soul). His friends could not find it (the comb). Then his body disappeared too ; 
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the witches ate it at Sisileta. She knows a koba against the witches that steal the 
heart.15 

Gilagila 1di waga Ya guaguama gidaridi 

Gilagila!® their canoe The children little ones 

Ya st gohe gohenaya Ya si nunurasenaya 

The they cut cut it The they cut it down 

Ya st gelugelunaya Ya st gelu buninaya 

The they sailed on it The they hit on it turned it over 

Tete ku hi ku btrama’’ Tete ku mu ku munenia 

Walking you come back Walk you turn back 

Igu makamakayau Ya hilihileyama 

My shadow I have brought back 

Tete ku mukumunema Tete tohotohorot 

Walking you turn back Walking you stood up 

Ya da tete tohoroyo 

I shall make you stand up and walk. 

She says this magic into dibi leaves and then rubs the leaves on the sick man’s 
body. When she says the lines about the canoe, this will overturn the witches’ canoe. 
The koba is called /ebo, talking away, and by this incantation the yawayawasina (life) 
will come back ; it has been taken away from the witches. Another koba'® of the 
same kind runs: 

Tau gedidi*® ina waga Ya guaguama gidadin 

Man turn his canoe The children little ones 

Ya si gelugelunaya Ya si gelubuinaya 

They sailed The they sailed turned over 

Lebolebo ya lebodi Kusokuso ya kusodi 

Taking away I took it from them Chasing I chased them 

Kwaekwae liedyima Kusokuso liedyima 

Take away from another Chasing from each other. 

The witches take the shadow away, and one passes it to another. She received 
this incantation from her paternal grandfather. As we have seen above, in some 
cases men are also initiated into the art of werabana. The witch steals the heart. 
She makes this magic into her own mouth, and then touches the victim’s heart 
with her mouth. The numu are the owners of the yam, and the witches (she calls 
them gerabot in this case) bring yams from the mumu. Kaiowana’s uncle also went 
down to the numu, who foretold to him the arrival of the white people. Then he 
made magic for the whites and they came. 


18 By saying this she has admitted that she knows also the other half, the black magic. 
16 Name of a place where the tree called Jowana grows. People cut this tree making canoes. 


17 The creeper walks ‘‘ on the ground,” a creeping animal or people on a bridge. In this 
case the bridge of Bwebweso. 


18 Incantation, the one that steals the heart. 
1® Tau Gedidi is a mythical person on the hills of Sigasiga. The esaesa of the witches. 
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A gau for the werabana : 

Kau Gorumo tau nina Gorumo tau nina 

My Gorumo man its (twice) Gorumo man its 

Mwaoya ku miana Ya Gorumo rekawaya 

Where you are staying ? The Gorumo its shore 

Mu gaura gamwanega Ya wadudu suramaya 

Your cave from its middle Then you come with a booming noise™ 

Matami ya humat Ya humabodebodes 

Your eyes I cover with fog I make a fog it closes you 

Ya humanoginogia 

I make a fog it pierces your eye. 

The man of Gorumo is a stranger, who can make himself invisible. The incanta- 
tion is really against Sine Matanoginogi, the sky witch, but it seems that she is followed 
by a group of witches. The man of Gorumo makes magic into his hand, rubs it all 
over his body, especially over his heart, to make himself invisible to the witches. 
“No, she has no dreams; only a witch will dream,’ she says. The next sentence 
is again an admission, but naturally she is not aware of the fact that I know this. 
Idehi, the witch who was “shot” by Zakaria, was kana gwara (i.e. her mother’s 
sister). 

Libwebweso leaves at this point and her friend Lewayani talks about her. She 
goes down to the mumu where she has a husband. Whenever she came back from 
the numu she always brought sickness with her. The magic she got from the numu 
she hid and made people sick who had quarrelled with her. Then she poured water 
over them to cure them. She rubbed a child’s foot with a leaf and then he could run 
about again. 

Some months after this she comes again. She has nothing to tell me but she 
would like to get a knife and a cloth. Then, however, she goes on to describe the 
way down to nmumu. One gets there by this incantation. 

Numu kana sarere Gorumwa ina styae 

Numu its descent Gorumwa its paradise bird 

Mwaoi ya tohoroya Gorumwa ya tohoroya 

Where it grows? Gorumwa it grows 

I yanamanamarina I yakesakesarina 

Becomes glittering Becomes shining 

Delina kayawa ina Mwaot ya mianaya 

D. point R. tree that Where it stays? 

Delina kubusunaya Ramunega ya sarere 

Delina its point From root I descend 

Ramunega ya surua Ya da_ heraulelet 

From root I go down I shall open it 

Yada  hehausua 

I shall break it through. 


2° A big group makes a big noise. 














When she goes down to the mumu everybody is sick. 
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“ Paradise bird” is 


symbolic for the witch. She has had a bath and oiled herself for going down to the 
underworld. She is now glittering and beautiful like a bird of paradise. They go 
down to the mumu world on the trunk of a kayawana tree. From the underworld 
they can bring either disease or yams and betel nuts. Tau Mudurere kills the people, 
but his son** Bokunopita gives them huyawana (happiness). If a witch goes to Tau 
Mudurere she hurts people, but if she goes to Bokunopita she helps them. When the 
witches fetch the soul and take it to Tau Mudurere, he puts it under water and makes 
it drink numu water. Then it comes up again and goes into people and makes them 
sick. They vomit and have a pain in the stomach. They fetch her for the oba. 
This is the oba given above (Gorumo tau nina) and now she is sure she will be sick 


because she has told me all this. 


The witches rub their eyes so that they can see well, to the following incantation = 


Mata kana katuhuna 
Eyes their rub open 


To Bwabwaroi® ya da nauyaurei 


Rasiana wainena 
Rasiana its woman 


To Bwabwaroi I shall scratch I throw 


Yada  naugubarei 

I shall scratch throw away 
Kodo nabe ya gebego 
Whether now I see you 


Yada  naugubares 


I shall scratch throw away. 


Kode nabe ya itayo 

Whether now I see you 

To Bwabwaroi ya da nauyaurei 

To Bwabwaroi I shall scratch— 
throw 


The next incantation is against an enemy witch or against enemies in general. 


Gita kana eguguya 
Spear its darkening 
Ida tau Tomisiloi®* 

Our man Tomisiloi 

Ya wanawananago** 

I order order 
Hohomumo 1 kwenoya 
Body you only gets soft 
Ku pipili urauradi 

You run throw to them 
Imu gita i kwenoya 
Your spear gets soft 


%* The name of a witch. 


*% A man whom they cannot spear. 
** Means specifically the orders given by an uncle to his nephew. 


In some myths Bokunopita is female. 


Kudena ya gebegoa 
You run I see you 
Raurau Tomisiloi 
Custom peace mine 
Hohomumo i bigaya 
Body yours only gets quiet 
Tabu gosemwao 
Forbidden your friends 
Imu gita i wekaya 
Your spear gets quiet 
Geakoab si gebeyo 
Not they see you. 
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As usual she gives first the protective magic and then the aggressive, the real 
witchcraft. 

Gita kana nau Tau Tomisi 

Spear its sharpening Man Tomisi 

Ina kue 4% daroro Ina kaya i daroro 

His cane creeper down hanging His witch’s string drops down 

Ina loepakarina Ina loetamomosina 

His making hard His making tied 

Sawatupwa wainena Ku_ loepahariguma 

Sawatupwa its woman You make hard me 

Ku momosiguma Igu gita matana 

You make tied me My spear its point 

Ku _ loepakariguma Ku lomomosiguma 

You make hard me You make tied me. 


Tau Tomosioi, a witch, came from the bush of Sawatupwa. He came down the 
gully on a cane creeper and sat hiding on the road to spear people. The key to the 
whole incantation is in the last two lines. She says, “‘ I become hard strong, tied, 
when I fly to kill people.” 

The other witch I knew was much more of a witch than this one. Libewebweso 
was old and normal. Donigo, young (about 30) and hysteric,?5 is a widow. Her 
village is Aroaro-ramuna in Kainobobai district on the shore of Awasau. She is in 
a state of perpetual alarm. The answer to any question even the most innocent one 
is “ I want to go home.” It is very hard work to get anything out of her. She just 
sits there fidgeting with her hands and is completely negativistic. Then I tell her 
she is just to talk, whatever she likes. This is what she says. 


At low water I always get shell fish. My mother told me the werabana will hurt 
you if you walk about too much. They will twist your neck. Don’t walk about 
when there is a death in ancther village. This is the time when the werabana and 
the barau are going about. The werabana get the shadow. Slowly her expression 
changes. The frightened look becomes a curious sort of smile. She goes on talking. 
They get angry (the werabana) if ‘‘ they don’t get food. If anybody eats his food 
alone and does not give them anything, they wait for the night.” This is the nabwasua 
for the soul’s exit, that is for the flight to the werabana asa. 


The witch is always silent. She says people should give them food without 
their having to ask for it. When they hit somebody that person can’t talk; he 
cannot name the aggressor witch, he cannot even ask for a drink of water. 

After this she falls into a kind of trance and just sits there in a hypnotic state. 
We shake her and when she is awake we ask her what she saw in her sleep. She had 
gone into my house. Then she saw me there and she was afraid. I might hurt her 


Cf. G. Réheim, “ Yaboaine,” Oceania, Vol. XVI. p. 334. 
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because she had gone into the house.** Then she tells me about the first time when 
Une tried out this incantation. She went to sleep and in her sleep she was on the 
shore of Weyoko and then on one of the islands. She saw Lupeya and Lelemaiya 
her older and younger sisters. Lupeya is older than she is ; she is the mother of two 
children. Lelemaiya was born when she started her /oyawe (love-making). Lupeya 
always told her not to run about, but to help her (Lupeya) in the garden. When 
they were all together at home she slept near the door, Lupeya at the back of the 
house and Lelemaiya between them. At daybreak her spirit came back, she felt 
very weak. 

Somebody calls my attention to the fact that Donigo is actually wearing the 
dabu-rutu (dobe ruarua—skirt two two, the double skirt of the werabana). Yes, she 
says, it is the ebelommana, the mark of the witches. She goes with Meureya and 
Peninigu. They take the dead out of their graves to eat them. But she eats alone 
in her own house and she goes alone to get the corpse. That is her yarwyarua (soul) 
goes out. She is so excited that it is difficult to talk to her. While she relates her 
corpse-eating she is furiously chewing and sucking away at a scrap of paper she found 
on my table and put into her mouth. The old woman was one of her sinaguao 
(mothers). The corpse had been in the grave a day and a half when she took it out. 
She boiled it in the wre, it was fat. 

She was afraid and swallowed the flesh with great difficulty, it was hard. Then 
she put the bones back into the grave. It seems that there must have been several 
witches present at this trip to the grave (or in the dream) because she says: “ They 
all cried Sinagu, Yayagu / (mother! aunt!).”” One of the old women said : 

Oagabu geyogeyot aremi 

Follow bad all of you. 

** One old woman did not follow us ; she died then and there. The others will 
die too.” 

In a day or two she comes again and tells me something about trouble she had 
with her sister’s son, Kinoisi. He scolded her for working on Sunday and she went 
and took him and his sister out of the house. This must mean that she took them 
down to the numu world ; because she says people wanted to call her to account for 
this, but she refused to discuss matters with them. Then she starts to tell me the 
incantation for doing this: Tasidiyega (From the sister). 

And that is as far as she gets because she falls into a trance again. On awakening 
from the trance she says that she saw a white man, like me, sitting. That ends the 
interview because it is impossible to get another word out of her. 

In general it is very difficult to induce her to come and see me, and to prevail 
upon her to talk when she did come. She is simply rigid with anxiety and she has to 
make an effort to get a word out. She fidgets with her skirt, opens it, closes it, 


26 The interview takes place a few yards from the house in the garden. 
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avoids looking at me and answers migeia (no) before she has even heard what I ask 
her. Nevertheless I can get the following account of her initiation : 


Sinagu Maniuo i eitegu matagu i etounena 1 gumwara boastya 
My mother Maniuo taught me my eyes made light finished into water 
i eesiwegu 1% ehoroigu igu dobe 1 gaudena siwe niu maina 


she washed me she oiled me my skirt she cut leaves (wood) coconut with it 
i busina 1 ehoroigu 
mixed it she oiled me. 

That process is like the one that ends the mourning period, except for the making 
light ‘‘ or opening of the eyes,” as given in ‘‘ Yaboaine, a War God of Normanby 
Island.’’?? 

Asked what 7 boiborere, which appears twice in the incantation, really means, 
she gives the following example. ‘‘ If we want to have intercourse but we are afraid, 
or want to eat tabu food and we get sick after it.” Sine Magisasa (woman opening) 
is the same as Yaboaine. Sometimes he becomes a woman to help women. Then 
again he becomes a man. Aritabu seuro is symbolic for the grave. Like the shell 
that opens and shuts, the grave will swallow anybody whom they want to kill. 
Dirieyo bobweyari-Dirieyo (tree gets red) refers to tomwawasa ina rara (dead person’s 
blood). The blood goes up into the tree and colours the leaves. ‘‘ Woman walking 
with me ”’ is her helper, a dead witch, and the allusion to the butterfly means that her 
soul flies quickly like a butterfly. After this she gives me the incantation for the 
esiwe. This is not the esiwe in the ordinary sense as an introduction to love life but 
the esiwe her mother gave her as part of the witches’ initiation. 


Estwe Sine Gaga Loilot 

Bathing Woman Sea _ Louse swimming*® 
Dagelei Sine ayayare*® Sumwawa wilo 

Dagelei Woman old Shell pretty™® 

Nu guamaguaina Waribua wainena*™ 

Deep sea pretty girl Waribua its woman 

Poyopoyowa agu gau Sine Yamwayamwaret 
Poyopoyowa my hiding Woman Daylight.* 


The shells mentioned in the incantation walk about at night. They are the girls 
of the ocean and they go down to the numu village like the werabana. Waribuna 
and Poyopoyowa (“‘ sit down ’’) are both famous for the number of witches that live 
inthem. Poyopoyowa is not far from her village. These villages are full of werabana 


*7 Idem, pp. 334-5- 
28 Name of a mythological person. 
2° A tokwatokwai. 
* Kind of shell with concentric circles without a cavity. 
31 Name of a witch—Waribua is a village near Salamo Mission. This is the place where they 
killed To Kedu Kedetai (mythological personage). 
32 The name of a witch. 
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and of gau which in this case does not mean protective incantations, but hidden 
things, mysteries. She has this incantation from her mother’s sister for whom she 
worked ; it was her pay. She says her yaruyarua goes out at night, her body stays 
at home. Once I went to Kelologea and “‘ saw the people there.” 

That is as far as she will go. After this, it is impossible to get a word out of her 
for quite a while ; then she goes on. She went down to the mumu; they asked her 
where are you going? “I am walking about,” she said. Si loloyawe (they had 
intercourse with her). Some are tall, some are short like the people here. It is not 
hot there ; a cold country Hohodi gonitude (their body is cold) and their penis is very 
cold but their testes are like those of real people. 

They came to her one after another (for coitus). If somebody dies they are all 
happy. They have a rausa (dance) but they have no drums. Their faces look like 
a dead man’s face. In fact the face of one of the nwmu with whom she had intercourse 
looked like her husband’s face. The first time she went down to the mumu was 
after her husband’s death; it was only after her husband’s death that she was 
initiated as a witch. About her childhood, she says that her mother told her not to 
walk about, but to stay at home. Don’t smile at the young men: “ Their wives 
will kill you by witchcraft.” When she grew up and cooked with her mother, a man 
made a sigaha (love magic) and she married him. They were together for one year 
in her husband’s village, Gilbada. After his death she went back to live with her 
mother and then her mother died. Her father died when she was quite a little girl. 
Both father and mother were killed by the barau. 

Werabana sinono asa sohona (the witches know where the strength of the village 
lies) be geabo mari werabana si mutumuteidi (and therefore other witches will not kill 
them). Another nabwaswa for the witch’s flight is this : 


Poyopoyowa Sine Ayayare To Boru dilieyeona 
Poyopoyowa Woman Old Masters of heap its red tree 
I losepara bweyari Waribua wainena 

Its blossom red Waribua its woman 

Ya da nuasinena Sine _—_ Boiboirerere 

I shall mind leave it Woman anxiety. 


The body of the kasamunu is like the body of the dead, and a lively disgust is 
depicted on her face when she talks about it. 

In general the witches like the cold, and the barau like the hot, things. When 
you touch a witch her body is cold and she will eat only cold food. An informant 
from Esorai (Fergusson Island) hearing this, remarks that witches get mad with the 
sunshine. They run round like crazy. In the cold weather they feel better. They 
walk about at night and eat the dead. 


*3 The master of the heap, i.e. of the grave. 
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Incantations and myths contain further data on witchcraft. Keyarugei of 


Gagayowana gives the following gau : 


Taukau Ina Kelogau** 


Yawaupo yawaupo 


Egg of the gigiya egg of the gigiya*® 


Umaumai yawaupo keda 

Fog gigiya egg way 
Boriborima 4 purupururyau 
South-east wind it covers me 
Makamakayaugu yaruyaruagu 


My shadow my soul 
Turasi umaumaiya 
Spit fog 


Yoga  otgatya 
Became mist. 


Yawaupo keda iurasi 
Yawaupo way spit it 

Yurasi ogaogae 

Spit it mist 

Yawana + pururutyau 
South-south-east it covers me 
Ya ugaugaut yawaupo keda 

I am hidden gigiya egg road 
Yawaupo keda i urasi 
Gigiya egg rod _ spit 


When they say this incantation they emit saliva, thereby creating a fog that 
protects them against the witches. The winds mentioned ate all winds that bring 
fog, by the incantation they will hide the spirit or shadow when the witches are 


after it. 


The witches throw their magic leaves into the sea and the sea becomes like a 
mirror (gide musa kanununu—like a reflection) and shows the images of people sailing. 


The following is supposed to be used when they are shipwrecked and to help them 
to swim out. If a barau falls into the water he uses the following incantation and 


swims out with it: 


Kawa kasi 
Mouth shut 


Dumogu  _veku tau tatapurupuru 
My middle stone man makes rolling 


Katena 1% tatapurupuru 
It heart becomes rolling 
Katena 1 tatapurupuru 

Heart becomes rolling. 


Gurewa dumona** 

Stone its bamboo 

Nuana i tatapurupuru 

It mind becomes rolling 
Kouragima 1 tatapurupuru 
Shark becomes rolling 


When the sharks or chasing stone approaches, the barau throws the stone into 
which he has made the magic, to the bottom of the water and the sharks go after its 


smell. 


*4Said when sailing away. 


*5 Gigiya is a kind of bird. It is the witches bird. The month of Gesogesowa is their time 


for laying eggs when the fog covers everything. 


%¢ Bamboo—hollow inside of the stone. 
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Kasaileya a middle aged man of Mwaraya (village in Lomitawa) gives me the 
following incantation. It works both ways against the barau and against the 
werabana. 


Sibwa gerageraboi ina Wa da gebaragahe 
Fock geraboi __its*? You shall look up 
Dumodumo kumunaya Maroro 1 daumaya 
Dumodumo its source®® Tide running out 
Gohiyo ku benabenarei Tenayo ky yaeyaenet 
Your ear you listen attentively Your ear you cock it 
Sima be st hasupasupunegu 


They came and they walk frightening me. 
Si mabe si hayauyaunegu 
They came and they walk they cock their ears 


Maninigu werabana Maninigu kokomu*® 

My face witch My face bush witch 

Keda kubwa werabana Bwabwaga tobarau 
Road for witch Far away country doer—barau 
Kolimatagu ya mhiri Werabana kadi heyaheyabana 
My other eye I roll it round Witches their frightening 


St mabe si haeyauwyaunegu 

They come they walk with cocked ears for me 

Si mabe si hasupusupunegu 

They come to frighten me. 

He says these words into his hand and then he pulls his own ear and tooth. If 
he meets a real person after this, he will appear to them like a real person. If he 
meets a barau, the latter will take him for a barau, if a werabana he will appear with 
big ears and huge teeth like a werabana. 

The geraboi or bush witches like the tokwatokai, are men and women. They are 
happy when people die. Then the men take their spears and the women their clubs 
to catch people who walk about after death and to eat them. When the water falls 
at the source of the river, making a noise, the bush witches cock their ears to catch 
those whose canoe is capsized on the river. 

There seem to be no hard and fast distinctions between witches and bush spirits, 
or at least these distinctions are not the same in various districts. 

Tokwatokwai kadi pesa dudurena Geragoit dimwa kaiwe duruha 

Tokwatokwai their hair is long Geragoi stone tree cave 

koidia si miamia 

in them they. stay. 


37 This is a man from inland. He calls the geraboi bush witches who live in a cave and don’t 
walk about. 


38 The source of Kwayaiya river. 
%*° They explain it by adding Susukedekede. She is one of the kokomu (spirits). 
 Angrily. 
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Kokomu is a person who became a witch; Kokomu tomotai i bo werabana. 
The gerageraboi take people into their caves; human beings are their pigs. The 
relations come for the food like the real people when they bring bagi in exchange for 
human flesh. A real barau can drive them away and bring the corpse back. 

Another story relates how Gomareko’s brother went fishing on the river with his 
older brother and father, and bush witches took him. The tokwai help people to 
catch kwadoya. The kokomau make people sick. The mwedi are the helpers of the 
barau in war or in black magic. 

Kauanamo uses the following gau for sailing. 


Sine  kuku maiyero Kana bwaga ya gauli 
Woman sound come to us Her ocean I am hiding 
Igu kasa ya gauli Igu waga ya gauli 

My village I am hiding My canoe I am hiding 
Ya gau ya gau kausi Ya gau ya gau bode 

I hide I hide shut I hide I hide cover 
Yaruyaruagu mahamakayaugu Ya gau ya gau kaust 
My soul my shadow I hide I hide shut 


Ya yau ya gau bodet 

I hide I hide cover. 

A further source of information on witches is contained in myths. The story of 
Peora told by Doketa is somehow midway between events of everyday life and 
outright myths. 

A man called Peora went down to the seashore with his fish net. He found a 
witch’s child lying there and killed the witch-child with his stick. The witch had 
been down to the mumu for her taro and she found her child dead at the village of 
Tolulugeba. So she cried and got her pawas (stone stick of the werabana). This 
is what she said while crying : 


Yaita yaita natugue 1% ununaya Peora Peora natugu % ununaya 
Who who my child killed Peora Peora my child killed 
Kwana igu barau Kusina  igu kekibe 

His testicles my sponge His penis my bamboo stick to make 


music with, 
When they heard this, the witches from Nadinadia and those from Meabana all 
gathered. So Peora killed a pig and gave them bagi and mwaris at night. They 
accepted these and peace was made. 
The next narrative is about a witch’s cave called Sili Dou Katuna-osi (Clitoris 
cry rub it straight). 
In old times, in the times of the mothers of our mothers, there were two witches. 
One of them lived on Muyawai hill, the other on Helieta hill. They looked down to 
the sea and they saw a canoe from Dawada or Bwaruada or Yahwaura. One of the 
witches was called Butumaiya (Our Fame) the other Bomutu (Rub it finish). The 
first witch used to call to the second one “‘ Bomutu ! there is a boat, you look down.” 
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They ran down, wrecked the boat and carried the people into their cave. There isa 
song about this: 


Sine Kwadiyomeyome Bomutu kau kempu 
Woman Stars flying Rub it finish my floating wood 
Bomutu waga ukubari Guama nimagu bodenaya 
Bomutu boat you turn over Child my hand I hold. 


That is, you turn the boat over, I can’t, I have to hold my child. When they 
brought their victims to the cave the victims cried and rubbed the stone which looked 
like a sili (clitoris) in their anguish. 

In old times the village of Mwatebu was full of witches. One day a young boy 
was walking about and he came to the river. There he saw a stone like a house. 
So he went in and slept in the stone. When he woke he broke a branch off a tree and 
put it on the stone. He went home; his mother was just cooking, so he ate. 
“‘ Mother,” he said, “‘ I found a grave ; it is of stone and the inside is like a house.” 
His mother asked him, “‘ Where is it ?”’ and he said, ‘‘ At Yadita river.” ‘If you 
are really a witch,”’ he said, “‘ you go and carry my stone.” “I'll go and havea 
look at it.” I have marked it with a branch on the top, the boy said. So she went 
and made a mabwasua. She shook it and the stone came along very quickly towards 
the village. She told her friends the other witches to make mona (pudding, taro 
cooked in oil) and pigs for a feast. But one of the witches flatulated and they all 
laughed. So they put the stone down on the shore and immediately it became heavy 
again. 

The next narrative is a real mumuga (myth) with a title Taritarilewaise (Scratch 
herself) : A younger brother sailed away and asked his brother to take care of his 
wife. Taritarilewaise was the sister-in-law’s name. She said to her brother-in-law, 
“You come and we have intercourse.”” He refused. She took a thorny creeper and 
scratched her skin everywhere. When her husband came back she accused the 
brother-in-law. He wanted to have intercourse with me and as I refused he cut my 
skin. He called his brother to tie the sugar cane in the garden. He cut the ground 
with his knife and made magic, the ground opened and his brother fell in. It covered 
him. He found himself at a strange place. He had no canoe so he made a coconut 
skin into his canoe and paddled on it to another island. On that island there was a 
witch woman. She dreamt that he was coming and told her grand-daughter to go 
down to the shore and fetch him. The grand-daughter asked him, ‘“‘ Where do you 
come from?” I came because my brother was jealous, he said. Then he married 
the girl but again they were jealous and they cut a big trunk and told him to carry 
it home thinking it would hit him by its weight. But he was strong and carried it 
home. Then they went right into the deep sea and told him to dive for the karitabu 
(mother of pearl). They went down and showed him sand to prove that it was not 
deep but they had brought the sand from the shore. Then when he dived for the 
pearl they paddled home to their village. They threw out a bundle of coconuts for 
food. When he came up he found this and a comb and he combed himself. He 
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made a canoe of the coconut skin and he paddled. He came to an island, Ware 
kabuna (Under Ware Island). Here again there was an old witch who dreamt of his 
arrival and sent her grand-daughter to fetch him. She told him my grandmother 
was Werabana wawasae (a very great witch). But he was gagasa (proud) and said, 
“ You bring her down and we shall see.” He made a trap and when the old woman 
came down to kill him she was caught in the trap. “‘ Why did you do that to my 
grandmother ?”’ the girl said. ‘‘ Well you boasted that she was such a powerful 
witch that her skirt was dabunitu with bones hanging down.” Then he took leaves 
made magic and put it on her heart and she stood up again. She confessed she had 
eaten many men and he married her grand-daughter and stayed with them. 

A witch myth told by Lewayani: 

A woman’s name was Kapoi (name of a fruit). She was pregnant and she sailed 
with her husband. Their water was finished so they decided to go to the shore for 
water. He stayed on the shore and she went up the river for water. But a witch 
came out from the bush, took her water, swallowed the pregnant woman, and then 
went back with the water to join the latter’s husband, making him believe that she 
was his wife. So they sailed away. 

The title of the next story and the name of the witch is To ginebasigasi (The 
vulva puller-off). 

There was a little boy who had a gatura (kind of fish). His mother and father 
took the fish and ate it. So he cried from morning to evening. They got very tired 
of this. After having cooked two pots of food for him they loaded their canoe with 
taro, yams and bananas, they left while the child was asleep. They went away and 
the witch came out. She ate all the food. Then she took her vulva off and closed 
the door of the house with it. The boy when he saw this, went back to sleep in an 
old bad house, overgrown with creepers. When the witch came she said to her 
vulva,“ “Our man that you eat, you finish him.” The boy heated a stone and 
threw it into the witch’s vulva. The witch died. 

The next story showing a witch associated with the garden land was told by 
Bwaridede of Maruaneya, a village on the shore of Doburasi: The Garden Ground 
was at Murua (Woodlark). Waine Lelegua (woman marriage-present) was a witch- 
woman of Guregureu. Her husband went to Woodlark, saw the ground and longed 
for it. ‘‘ Oh if this was our ground,” he said, “‘ we could have a garden and make a 
feast.” He went with his wife to Woodlark ; she made magic (i nabwasua), stamped 
on the ground (¢ habutwya) and the ground ran to Soburata. 

One thing is quite clear, the witch is the mother. When I asked Samwero (a 
man quoted above) whether he could tell me anything about witches he replied 
indignantly, ‘‘ How should I know? My mother was not a witch.” The witches 
are called ‘‘ our mothers,” and a girl (or sometimes a boy) is initiated into witchcraft 


“| The witch’s vulva is a wild animal that bites 
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by her mother or grandmother. A great hero or a great barau is me-sinana (with the 
mother), that is, aided and initiated by his witch mother. 

Kemi si tonedi st hemesina sinedt 

If they swallow them they become masters of their mothers 

Satya weyaina gita hunua pili 

war for the spear killing run. 

This is for men who were swallowed by their mothers or grandmotheis. After 
that she always prepares their hane (scented leaves) for them with oil, cooks their 
food and helps them with magic in war. For instance supposing another village were 
attacking Sipupu, the person who is mesinana will be the first in the attack and the 
first to kill, and in retreat will be the fastest runner. Me-sinana also means luck in 
general. A good omen (aniana) is “ kadi me sinana’’ (their witch mother). In 


fact anything that is incomprehensible or abnormal is mesimesinanina, “ that one 
with the mother.” 


The mother becomes a witch through oral frustration. It is significant that 
one of the two witches I knew must really have been a bad mother, for her son’s 
persistent refusal to return to her shows that it was not once that she failed to give 
him the coconuts he was asking for, but she must really have been doing this con- 
sistently. As oral frustration is the key to a witch’s nature, this is the one thing 
that must never be done to her. She will kill those who refuse to give her food. 


The reaction of the infant to oral frustration is the well known body destruction 
phantasy. In its (i.e. the child’s) imagination the mother’s body is a kind of store- 
house which contains the gratification of all its desires and the appeasement of all 
its fears. But as the infant’s desire to obtain these good things takes the form of a 
violent aggression an attempt in phantasy to tear them out of the mother’s body, 
these body contents “‘ become dangerous through the aggression projected to them.’’4 
Therefore the little girl in order to become a witch descends into her mother’s body 
just as the witches themselves descend into the bowels of the earth. Therefore we 
can also see why the witch’s body is full of dangerous “‘ body contents,” i.e. all the 
magical objects and animals she keeps in her womb. 


If we regard the witch as the typical ‘‘ bad mother,”’ the projection of the infant’s 
body-destruction phantasies, we can understand most of the things done by the 
witch. The outstanding aspect of her character is body destruction in the form of 
corpse eating or body eating. In the kokoa beliefs we have this phantasy in the form 
of necrophagy—in the beliefs about the underworld of the numu, and in the beliefs 
about disease we have the same in a more sublimated or symbolic form. What they 
eat is the soul, not the flesh. A characteristic feature of these phantasies is that 
destruction is followed by restoration. We find traces of this in Kokoa phantasy, 
while in the underworld journey the witch takes the soul down and brings up yams 


42 The bavau although not helped by his mother but by a mwedi is also me-sinana. The 
pupil calls the master who teaches him and gives him things sinmana (mother), 


48M. Klein, The Psycho-Analysis of Children (1932), p. 284. 
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and good things for the people. The oral source of this body destruction is quite 
clearly indicated. When the witch is about to take the heart out of the body, she 
first says the magical words into her own mouth, and then touches the victim’s heart 
with her mouth or she sucks the body. In the incantation given by Donigo we see 
that ‘‘ Woman Opening ’”’ or “‘ Woman Causing Anxiety”’ is the mother of pearl, 
that is the vagina, but also the grave ; at least, I think I am justified in so interpreting 
the witch taking the corpse (embryo) out of the grave and eating it. The protection 
against this oral aggression is again oral: the magician chews pepper, uses his lime 
pot and emits saliva, not forgetting the words themselves as a form of oral aggression. 
When the witch in one of the witch-myths eats the pregnant woman and takes her 
place, she is in the réle both of the child, and of the mother of the body destruction 
phantasy, just as is the ordinary woman in the same story ; she is pregnant and she 
goes for a drink of water (child drinks milk). We cannot understand human nature 
without the basic mother-child situation (Freud: oceanic feeling). The infant 
identifies itself with its mother or rather it starts life in the psychological situation 
of mother-child unity,*# from which it dis-identifies itself through the frustrations 
it suffers and the aggressions called forth by those frustrations. Hence the basic 
ambivalent dualism of our psyche: the super-ego as representative of the introjected 
mother with its introverted aggression derived in the first place from the infant’s 
mother—directed aggressions or graspings.*® Hence one of the outstanding features 
of these witches as mother and super-ego representatives is that they puntsh success : 
the leader of the kune expedition dies, a good garden means sickness, and if people 
are proud the witches punish them. 

Some aspects of the witch’s mythology, however, show that the theme is also 
meaningful on the genital and Oedipus level. Like their European sisters, the 
witches have a mystical flying technique, and one of the most certain things we 
know is that a flying dream is an erotic dream. Moreover they descend to the 
numu to have intercourse with their spirit-husbands and Tau Mudurere, the Satan 
of this Witch’s Sabbath. Doketa’s dreams** which I analysed in my preliminary 
publication showed that the witch in this connection represents the mother and her 
husband, the Lord of the Underworld, is the father. The witch’s Sabbath is an 
anxiety distorted version of the primal scene. 

The witches fight like men and in one of the myths they are specifically associated 
with the clitoris. Every frustrating and aggressive mother is also a phallic mother 
and also a castrator, as in the story of Peora. We have said above that the barau’s 
(sorcerers) way is the father’s way and the witch’s way is the mother’s way. Can 
we find anything in the customs of Normanby Island mothers and fathers that might 
help to explain the specific aspects of their witch lore? We know that the mother 
actually tears the nipple out of the child’s mouth while feeding it. That is one 


‘4 Réheim, ‘“‘ War, Crime and the Covenant,”’ Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, Vol. IV, 
1943, P- 731. 

* For this and dual-unity, see papers by J. Hermann. 
‘6 Réheim, ‘ Doketa,” International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, Vol. XIII, p. 151. 
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gratification which becomes an uncertain process dependent on the whim of a higher 
power. The mother therefore actually is the one frustrator at the very outset, 
Besides interrupting the feeding process, the mother will also throw the child up and 
catch it again in its arms when feeding it ; another custom calculated to diminish 
the child’s feeling of security. Perhaps this has something to do with the witches 
overturning the canoe ; at least it is interesting in the story about the two witches on 
the hills (duplicates of each other) that one of them holds her child while the other 
overturns the canoe. On the other hand I have claimed Tau Mudurere as a repre- 
sentative of the father imago. In the underworld Tau Mudurere eats the souls taken 
down to him by his wives the witches. The mother betrays the child when she leaves 
him or her and goes to father. But why eating? Because this is what the father 
actually does—the petting takes the form of the father kissing or biting the genital 
and saying, “‘ I eat it, I eat it.” 

I add a few comparative notes. Fortune’s data from Tewara are meagre but 
correct.” He certainly did not get any direct data from women,*® but as we have 
seen above that does not prove that only a woman could get them. Malinowski 
speaks of the yoyowa; that would be werabana in Normanby and the mulukwanai 
would be the geraboi, sebulu-igwanaeta. However, the relationship between the two 
is different. 

“‘ The orthodox belief is that a woman who is a yoyowa can send forth a double 
which is invisible at will but may also appear in the form of a flying fox or of a night 
bird or firefly. There is also a belief that a yoyowa develops within herself something 
shaped like an egg or like a young unripe coconut.’’4® We have here again the inter- 
nalized magic objects. ‘‘ The word yoyova is applied to the women we meet in the 
village and the word mulukwanai will be used when we see something suspicious 
flying through the air ’’—that is precisely the same as with the werabana and the 
gerabot. Malinowski’s data about witches and the cold, about witches and corpses, 
and about flying all correspond to what we know from Normanby Island. In connec- 
tion with the “ body destruction phantasy ” given above it is worth mentioning that 
the flying witches of the Trobriand islands attacks people’s insides (lopoulo).™ Like 
Fortune, Malinowski has also failed to get the actual spells. 


“ As a matter of fact there is not the slightest doubt for me that not one single 
rite, not one single word of this magic, have ever existed.””®4 


Considering the rather close parallelism of these areas, I think Malinowski is 
mistaken. 


GEzA ROHEIM. 


‘7 I am assuming that we have the same situation in Tewara as in Normanby. 
4*R. F. Fortune, Sorcerers of Dobw. London, 1932, 150-153. 

4° B. Malinowski, The Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 1922, 238. 

® Malinowski, op. cit., 243. 

51 Malinowski, /.c., 241. 
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SACRED FIGURES OF ANCESTRAL BEINGS OF ARNHEM LAND. 
By R. M. BERNDT AND C. H. BERNDT 


HIS paper consists of brief notes recording ten carved human figures from Yirrkalla 

in north-eastern Arnhem Land, Northern Territory of Australia, obtained during 
recent anthropological field-work (1946-47) in that region. They are part of a 
unique series of 51 human figures carved by aboriginal men,? all of indigenous inspira- 
tion and execution. Like sacred and secular ritual objects of a conventionalized 
type in other parts of aboriginal Australia, they have a very definite place in the 
social life of the natives. 

The figures collected belong to seven groups, and may be divided into secular 
and sacred objects, as follows : 

Sacred : 

Group 1. Major Ancestral Beings. 
» 2. Minor Ancestral Beings and Spirits. 
» 3+ Secular Figures bearing sacred totemic designs. 

Secular : 

Group 4. Figures based on Macassan burial posts and representations of 

Macassans; these are known as ‘wuramu or “ Collection 
Men” and are associated especially with certain secular 
camp ceremonies. 

» 5. ‘Baijini, or figures based on pre-Macassan contact—these are 
related to the ‘wuramu (4). 

, 6. ‘Ba:du Spirits—being figures of Spirit Men and Women from 
the Torres Strait Islands. 

» 7. ‘Wura:tila:gu or Groote Eylandt Woman's Spirit—which has 
some bearing on woman’s life. 

A paper on groups 4 and 5 has been prepared for publication, in which eight 
‘wuramu and five ‘Batjini figures have been briefly described. In this article we 
discuss Group I, which contains the most sacred representatives of the Ancestral 
Beings of this region, and also Group 2, the Minor Ancestral Beings and Spirits, which 
play a subsidiary part in sacred ritual, mythology and song cycles. 

It is not possible, in such a limited space, to describe in detail the ritual associated 
with each figure, and its complex background: each sacred representation of a 


1 These are kept in the Department of Anthropology, Sydney University, on behalf of the 
Australian National Research Council, under whose auspices the writers have worked for some 
years. 
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particular spirit-being has its mythology, ceremonies and elaborate song cycles, some 
consisting of several hundreds of separate and lengthy songs. This is particularly 
the case with the concept of the ‘Wauwalak Sisters, which have both sacred and 
secular songs and ceremonies.® 

The aborigines of this area belong to what Professor Lloyd Warner has called 
the “‘ Murngin ”’ culture. They consist of groups of separate clans with a more or 
less common cultural background‘: “‘ Murngin ” is one name of one of these many 
clans. They stretch from a point north of Rose River on the south-east of Arnhem 
Land (opposite Groote Eylandt) north along the coast through Blue Mud and Caledon 
Bays, Cape Arnhem and Yirrkalla, English Company, Wessell and Elcho Islands, 
Arnhem Bay, Crocodile Islands (around Milingimbi) to Cape Stewart, but do not 
penetrate far into the interior. Their dialects vary, but belong to one language 
group.® The clans are divided between the ‘jirvitfa and ‘du:a patrilineal moieties. 
A subsection system is being gradually introduced from the south and south-west, 
but has not yet been fully accepted. 

These natives are semi-nomadic and hunt and collect food over wide areas. 
They rely principally on marine foods, which are plentiful, so that their economy is 
more or less balanced throughout the whole year. 

For many years these coastal aborigines have been in direct and indirect contact 
with alien groups, particularly with the Malayan and Macassan traders who travelled 
down to the north coast of Australia from the East Indies in search of trepang 
(béche de mer) and other natural products obtained by local aborigines.* In the 
course of years of trading, these visitors had much association with the indigenous 
inhabitants, and established settlements at desirable sites, particularly on the north- 
eastern corner of Arnhem Land, where they stayed for several months in each year. 
After the wet season, in about May or June, they returned in their proas on the south- 
east winds, sometimes taking aborigines as part of their crew. This contact ended 
(being prohibited by law) in 1907, but Japanese pearlers continued to visit the shores 
up to the recent war. 

Such intensive contact over a long period made a strong impression on the 
aborigines ; this can be observed to-day in certain elements of the religious life and 
dogma, in secular ceremonies and songs, in mortuary rites and songs, in mythology 


? A detailed study of north-eastern Arnhem Land religious beliefs and dogma will be published 
later. 


’L. Warner, A Black Civilization, 1937. 


‘They may be conveniently termed the “Wu:lamba Confederacy. Vide also T. Webb, 
“Tribal Organization in Eastern Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. III, No. 4, p. 410. 


5 Vide A. Capell, ‘“‘ Languages of Arnhem Land, North Australia,”’ Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4, 
and Vol. XIII, No. 1. The collective dialects of this language group can, for convenience, be 
called ‘Mi:waitf ‘mata. 

* The date of their first contact is a matter of speculation, but is possibly much earlier than 
has hitherto been stated. A comparatively large collection of pottery shards, recovered from 
Port Bradshaw, not far distant from Yirrkalla, to be discussed later, may enable an approximate 


date to be fixed for the establishment of the Macassan settlements, remains of which are still 
known to the natives. 
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and sacred songs, in trade, in fighting, and among material objects. And some alien 
strain is observable in their physical make-up. In spite of this, however, they 
retain the fundamental basis of the aboriginal culture. 

Since wood-carving of the type to be described here is not normally found in 
other parts of Australia, it is probable that the design and manufacture were intro- 
duced at some early date from Indonesia. Native informants themselves state 
definitely that these are of indigenous inspiration; and since most of the human 
figures represented in Groups I, 2 and 3 are so intimately connected with the 
mythology and song-life, and since even the most sacred Ancestral Beings are carved 
and used in ritual, their statement is difficult to refute. On the other hand, figures 
of Groups 4, 5 and 6 are more or less definitely associated with alien contact, as are 
their songs and ceremonies. It is therefore a matter of hypothesis whether the 
figures of sacred intent were sponsored by the Macassan and ’ Baijini-inspired“wuramu 
and dancing objects. 


Their Manufacture. 

All carvings, secular or sacred, are made by initiated men, working in a special 
vamp. When the figures are required, at the advent of seasonal ceremonies, a crafts- 
man employs at least two men to cut and trim the required posts. When these have 
been cut to size, and the bark removed, the artist begins to chip skilfully with a 
knife or ‘‘ shovel-nosed ”’ blade,’ until it takes the shape he requires. He works on 
this for several days, carving in the details and scraping it smooth with a knife blade, 
rough stone or piece of shark’s skin “‘sand”’ paper.® It is essential that the body 
should be smooth, since upon its surface the sacred totemic or clan designs are painted. 


This done, he smears the whole figure with red ochre as groundwork for the 
design, and also to signify ritually that it represents a spirit being in human form. 
But at this stage, the actual figure has no distinct personality—it is simply a piece 
of wood shaped like a human being. It is after the painting of the pattern upon its 
body, face and legs that it becomes imbued with personality, and reaches the status 
of a sacred being : it is then a symbol of some particular Ancestral Being immortalized 
in song, mythology and ritual. 

The totemic painting is the most important part of its whole manufacture, 
requiring hours of patient attention, the colours being mixed and ground on stones, 
and applied with a thin human-hair, bamboo-grass-root or pandanus-cone hair 
brush. When the figure is ready, it goes to a sacred storehouse to await the ritual 
showing. 

7 The iron bladed “ shovel-nosed ” spear is common to this region. Iron was introduced by 


Indonesian visitors, but never in any great quantity, so that stone axes, adzes and knives were 
freely used until recent years. 


® This is mounted on a piece of wood, and used in much the same way as emery paper. 
Qo 
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Group I 
The Sacred Figures and Their Background. 


The figures under discussion here belong to both moieties. The ‘Wauwalak 
Sisters® are ‘du:a—the more conservative of the two moieties, while ‘Laint/uy and 
’Banaitfa are ‘jiritfa—the moiety that concerns itself to a great extent with intro- 
duced beliefs and customs. 


The 'Wauwalak are two ‘‘ Dreaming ’’” Sisters, associated with the ‘dzuygawon, 
"kunapipi and ‘yu:rlma:k ceremonies, which are age-grading and seasonal festivals 
of the ‘du:a ‘ya:ra (i.e. “ shade” or shelter).1 Their mythology and their song 
cycle are preoccupied with after-birth blood, with menstruation, and with giant rock 
pythons, by one of whom they are swallowed. Although they themselves are looked 
on as Fertility Mothers,!* they were originally brought into being by the ‘D3zaygewol, 
the most important of all the Ancestral Beings, who were responsible for the peopling 
of this coast with the predecessors of the present-day aborigines, and for creating all 
natural resources. The 'Dzaygawol Sisters, ‘Maralaitf and 'Pildziwurersiju, and 
‘Dsaygawol himself, travelled from the mythical land of Ba’ralku, bringing with them 
the sacred ‘rayga objects used in the sacred rituals, in addition to the ceremonies 
mentioned above. Unfortunately, although carved figures of the 'Dzaygawal are 
occasionally made, none were used during our period of field work, although all their 
rituals were observed. 


Briefly then, the two 'Wauwalak Sisters (one younger than the other) came from 
‘Mu:ruwal waterhole, in the “‘ Bush’ on the mainland below Milingimbi. The elder 
sister was pregnant, and eventually gave birth to a child; the after-birth blood was 
still running as she walked along near this place, accompanied by her sister and 
carrying the baby. They arrived at a deep well, near which they camped. 


A large rock python, living in this well, smelt the blood; he came out and 
sprayed out water like rain. The elder sister told the other to make a bark hut, and 
by the time this was erected, it was dark. The snake then made vivid flashes of 
lightning, but the Sisters were unaware that this was his doing. Then the snake 
came out of the waterhole and on to the bank, and slowly moved towards the sisters. 
When the women saw him coming, the younger sister got up, and began to dance to 
keep him away. When she was tired, she called to her sister, who then began to 
dance in her turn. But as the snake still came on, the elder sister called out, ‘‘ Come 
on, sister. It’s no good for me—my blood is coming out, and he can smell it and he’s 
coming closer.’’ So the younger sister danced. When she was tired the elder sister 


*L. Warner (op. cit. p. 248 et seq.) has given a description of the mythology and ritual of the 
““ Wawilak ”’ Sisters. The version given in this paper differs slightly from this. 


10 Cf. the concept of the “‘ Eternal Dreamtime.” Their reality is in the past, but their spirit 
is eternal. 


11 Each moiety has a sacred shelter during its ceremonies, adjacent to the dancing ground. 


12 The concept of the Fertility Mother is common in Northern Territory of Australia: vide 
R. and C. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land, MS. book for publication. 
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danced again, and the snake came closer. In fear the two sisters retired to their hut, 
and the monstrous snake coiled around it and put his head through the opening. 
He sprayed water over them, so that they became slippery and soft for swallowing ; 
then he proceeded to swallow the baby, the mother and finally the younger sister. 


This is of course only the main theme; the original version and song cycle is 
very long and detailed, and instead of the blood from after-birth, it is menstruation 
blood that attracts the snake. 

The ‘Wauwalak myth and sacred songs are known to both men and women, but 
the ritual and part of the ceremony is for men only, and is held away from the camp.* 
However, certain associated ceremonies (e.g. the ‘dzuygaw2n) are performed in the 
main camp, where conventionalized posts are placed to symbolize the 'Wauwalak 
Sisters, around which women dance. In the north-eastern corner of Arnhem Land, 
as in other parts along the coast, women are acquainted with much of the sacred life, 
but may not discuss it. It is said that they originally monopolized all sacred ritual 
and dogma, and relinquished this right only when their ceremonial objects were 
stolen by the men. There is also an “ outside’ or secular song-cycle dealing with 
the ordinary adventures of these two sisters, which is sung in the camp and to which 
women dance. 

But the carved figures illustrated here are used as ‘rayga objects, in the same 
way as the sacred ‘maratin painted and feathered-string-decorated poles of ‘Dzaygaw9l. 
These are kept in a temporary storehouse out near the dancing ground, and shown to 
fully initiated men.14 The original artist who has made the figure enters the hut ; 
outside, the postulants are sitting or standing with faces turned away. The song-man 
begins to clap his sticks and the others are led up to look upon the sacred object. 
Finally, when the singing is completed, the designs on the figure are explained and 
discussed. At times, during the showing of the object, the figure may be held ritually 
by an actor who writhes on the ground like the python who swallowed the sisters. 

What the ’Dzaygawol is to the ‘du:a, ‘Laintfuy} is to the ‘jiritfa: he is the most 
important of all the ‘jiritfa Ancestral Beings, and is highly sacred. He came out of 
the sea, emerging from the waters like a giant stone from the receding tide, at 
‘Du:won'miligwu, near Blue Mud Bay. His body bore variegated water-marks 
('ra:y) that formed patterns. In the figure illustrated, the totemic designs (belonging 
to a number of ‘jiritfa clans) painted on its body are water-mark patterns. 

Now ’Barama,'* a ‘jiritfa man, saw 'Laintfuy for the first time as he stood on the 
beach, leaning on a sacred ‘rayga yam stick, and was surprised to observe these 
watermarks. 


18 This with many details is an enactment of the above myth; i.e. in the ‘dzuygewon and 
*hunapipi. 
14Those who have gone through the ‘Dzaygew9l rituals. 


18 The name ‘Laintfuy means ‘‘ white cloud from the sea,” signified by the white face in the 
figure illustrated. 


16 Called also ‘Bilmelandzi, derived from sacred beating sticks (called ‘bilma). 
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“I am ‘Laintfug,” said the Ancestral Being. “I bring all the ‘jirit/a dreaming 
and painting: these will belong to you people, no matter what language and what 
tribe.” Then he gave to 'Barama the sacred paintings and the ‘rayga, so that the 
totemic designs were distributed among the clans. 


The two men then ritually called out (i.e. ‘bilkaju:n), so that all the people could 
come and learn what had happened. When they had all arrived, sacred dancing 
took place, paintings were drawn and their meanings were explained. ‘Laint/uy’s 
voice went to all the ‘jiritfa clans, and his law became established. 


Eventually, he turned himself into a paper-bark tree, and his son ‘Banaitfa!" 
took his place. Now ’Banaitfa was a great religious leader, who was able to elaborate 
on the ritual and dogma laid down in the beginning by ‘Laintfuy, his father. He 
began to teach men, but his disciples became frightened and talked among them- 
selves. ‘‘ Is this man really connected with 'Lainifuy, as a son, as he says? What 
have we got todo?” And they climbed trees with their spears, and waiting for an 
opportunity speared him so that he died. This was in the ‘Bunaraithi country at 
Blue Mud Bay. 

But when they had killed him, the murderers realized that ‘ Banaitfa was really 
a great man, and had had a great deal more to tell them; and they were “ sorry.” 
So in memory of him they carved his representation, and also made a paper-bark 
‘banaitfa pad which is beaten on the ground during sacred rituals ; and the sound of 
this is ‘Banattfa’s voice.'® 

The carved figures of both ‘Laintfuy and 'Banaitfa are shown to postulants in 
the same way as are the 'Wauwalak figures; but this ‘jiritfa ritual is at no time 
associated with secular ceremonies, or with song-cycles sung in the main camp. 


The 'Wauwalak Figures. 


Plate I, Figure 1. The younger ‘Wauwalak sister, who danced to keep away the 
large python that eventually swallowed the two sisters and the child. 


The treatment of this figure’s face is peculiar to ‘du:a craftsmen of the old school, 
and is used only in relation to the 'Wauwealak and ‘Dzaygawol. The carving of the 
majority of these sacred figures, both ‘du:a and ‘jiritfa (excluding Figure 6), is 
distinctive, and differs from the treatment of figures belonging to the other groups. 
The sacred designs are applied directly to a background of red ochre. The breasts 
are those of a young girl, while the ridge between them is a cicatrization. Arms are 
carved solidly to the trunk of the figure, while vulva and buttocks are raised from the 
background and are not patterned. The whole is painted in red, white, black and 
yellow. The figure wears around its head a ‘bulkawalku ornament, and on its body a 


17 T.e, a part of the paper-bark tree ; also associated with a giant barramundi fish. 


18 The complete ritual, songs aud sacred objects associated with ‘Laintfuy and ‘Banaitfa 
will be discussed at a later date. Representations of ee objects and paper- 
bark beaters are held at the Department of Anthropology, Sydney University, for the Australian 
National Research Council. 
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‘maitga, the red-ochred jungle-string girdle which young girls often wear for decoration 
and for ‘“‘ strengthening ” the breasts. A string pubic apron (’mudpu) is also worn, 
but more for decoration than for actual covering. 
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Text-figure A. 


The text-figure A, which is a rough sketch of the ‘Wauwelak figure in Plate I, 

figure 1, is a guide to the meaning of the pattern. 

a ‘bulkewalku head ornament, made of jungle-string fibre into which have 
been woven seagull down and parakeet feathers; the terminating 
pendant (8) is of wild-honey wax and seagull feathers. 

c the head-band, called ‘marapipi, ‘kalamba, or ‘warambala. 

‘yu:lyul, outline of cheek or groove between nose and eye. 

e the ‘dayara flower of the ‘du:rilji gum tree, associated with the 'Wauwalak 
in the song cycles. 

small swelling breasts, ‘diliyin’wirlkul. 

breast or chest ridge, ‘gumul or ‘kalmalki. 

cicatrization. 

small scars called ‘kapu:wa:pa, or “ water painting,” from the rain made by 

the python (see myth). 
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j  ‘kunja:ik boomerang, which is not used but is simply a pattern ; this is 
the small one associated with the whale. 

k_ the ‘matiga girdle. 

/ menstruation blood flowing inside the young sister’s body ; it flows around 
her navel from the breasts and enters her uterus (m), where it is stored, 
and finally escapes at the menstrual period. 

m cuts on the upper thighs or buttocks, signifying the circumcision of her 
husband. 

o menstruation blood running down her legs. 


The designs on the back of the figure are similar to those on the front ; on the 
arms are other marks, signifying cuts for her brother’s circumcision, and dots which 
are ‘du:rilji flowers. 

An addition to the abovementioned myth tells how the younger sister danced 
forward to meet her older sister after the birth of her child. As soon as the younger 
entered the hut (branch shelter) in which the mother and child were living, she felt 
her menstrual pains ; the blood was flowing from breasts to navel and thence to her 
uterus, and then began to flow in the normal way as she sat down. In this case, it 
is said, the menstrual blood was brought to flow sooner than she had expected, 
because of the girl’s energetic dancing and the movement of her hips and buttocks. 

Artist : ‘Mauwu:lan, headman of the 'Ri:radziyu ‘mata, ‘du:a. 

Full length, 32 inches ; length from top of head to shoulders, 8 inches; width 
of shoulders, 4-5 inches ; diameter of head, 4 inches. 

Plate I, Figure 2. The ‘Wauwalak Sister. This well-made figure is similar in 
design to the younger sister (as above, figure 1), but the pattern is first incised on a 
red-ochred background and finally painted in black, yellow and white. Arms are 
standing out from the trunk of the body, and the breasts are elongated to signify 
“fallen milks,” by which term they are known, i.e. full and pendulous breasts. 

There is a little variation in the meaning of the designs. Horizontal lines 
between and above the breasts are cicatrizations, while the cut immediately beneath 
is said to keep the breasts from falling too far, and to stop the milk in them from 
flowing back towards the navel and into the uterus and out through the vagina with 
the after-birth blood. Marks on the shoulders are ‘galmakit, for a brother’s circum- 


cision ; while dots on the chest are ‘kapu:wa:pa or scars, signifying the rain sent by 
the python. 


The design on the back of the figure, similar to that on the front, represents 
blood flowing from about the vertebre above the buttocks to the lower ribs and 
thence to the navel (surrounding marks signifying flowing blood are ‘mimpu) and to 
the uterus, and out through the vagina. The latter is painted red, like the blood. 
This is the blood from after-birth. The belief that the blood flows from the back, is 
said to have its foundation in menstrual pains in that region, and pains in the same 
place when giving birth to a child; e.g. the midwife presses and massages the back 
of a woman at an impending birth, and as the child is born. 
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Blood is taken from the vagina and smeared on the ‘Wauwalak’s head-band ; 
this is represented on the back of the head, and by the dots on the forehead. It 
should also be smeared on the feathered head ornament (as in figure 1), which is 
missing from this figure. 

Artist: ‘Mauwuz-lan, as above. 

Full length, 36 inches ; length from top of head to shoulders, 8 inches; width 
of shoulders, 5 inches; diameter of head, 4-5 inches. 


The 'Laintfuy-'Banaitfa Figures. 

Plate I, Figure 3. This remarkably fine and unusual figure of the Ancestral 
Being, ‘Laint/uy, is unique in its treatment, remarkably well executed, and of high 
esthetic value. Along with the ‘'Wauwalak sisters and the 'Banaitfa (i.e. Figure 4), it 
is one of the most important carvings, and is a definite revelation of the heights to 
which aboriginal sacred art can obtain. 


Like all these carvings, it loses something in its photographic representation ; 
the natural colours of red, black, white and yellow give to the originals a “life ” and 
movement that is difficult and almost impossible to translate in words or line-drawing. 
To see these figures in their own environment, invested with their sacred value, 
surrounded by postulants, amid the chanting of songs, is an experience which is 
outstanding and important in the life of the observer. 


The ’Laintfuy figure has arms carved out from the main trunk of its body, and 
shows the usual fundamental colours of white, black, red and yellow. The front of 
the head to the chin is painted white, while the back is left red-ochred. The top of 
the head is flat and has human hair, fastened on with blood. At each corner of the 
mouth are parakeet!® feathers, bunched together with “ sugar-bag”’ (wild honey) 
wax and stuck into the wood ; this suggests a moustache—the upper lip being bare 
of hair, with long tuffs left at each side between the lips and cheeks. A feathered 
ornament extending from the chin, and jutting outwards to a point below the 
shoulders, represents a beard. The first bunch of feathers is from the parakeet, 
and the second seagull feathers ; each is held together by a base of “‘ sugar-bag ”’ 
wax, while the latter is painted white. Feathers are tied to the end of its beard in 
ritual, and are called ‘rayga:r (not ‘rayga). The figure wears the red-ochred head 
band with white ochre and vertical lines, called ‘kalamba, that is used only for dancing. 
A red-ochred band extends from ear to ear, across the nose; this is the usual facia 
decoration, called ‘anabi, used when dancing in sacred ceremonies. On its left arm the 
figure wears a parakeet-feathered armband, called ‘ju:ta. This figure should also 
have a ‘mindzalpi dancing dilly bag strung around its neck; but the original is 
missing. 


19 From the sacred ‘linderi:tf bird, whose feathers are in great demand, used for making 
feathered string objects and in adorning ‘rayga. 


2 Feathers are tied to the tips of a moustache, as a beard, in ceremony. 
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The body of this figure, both front and back, is painted with the sacred totemic 
patterns (originally from watermarks) that ‘Laintfuy distributed to the various 
‘jiritfa clans. In order to differentiate between these designs, the accompanying 
rough sketch is provided (text-figure B). 


Front of Figure. 


a ‘Dalwoyu, being a freshwater weed design: diamond design red-ochred, 
edged with white and yellow, the rest white. ‘Laintfuy sent this 
design to ’Gruwutfu-:lilji at the top of Blue Mud Bay, where it was 
taken by the ’Dalw2yu-speaking group. 

b ‘Dalwoyu-'Madarlpa (joined): black irregular bands, rest yellow and 
white. 

c ‘Madarlpa (as apart from ‘Dalwoyu). ‘Laintfuy sent this to the 'Madarlpa 
people at Ba'raldza, near Blue Mud Bay; the design is fire or ashes 
inside seaweed and mud: black irregular bands, the rest white and 
yellow. 

ad 'Ri:taryu-'Wonguri-'Mayga:lilji (joined). This design came to ‘Druru:lapa 
near Blue Mud Bay, and symbolized a hollow log under the water. 
(Same colouring as above.) 

e ‘Gumaitf: at same locality near Blue Mud Bay. Red-ochre, and cliff 
design. (Same colouring as above.) 

tf ‘Gumaitf: design is bark ready to be stripped, and looking down between 
the cleavage of the bark from the trunk of the tree. (Same colouring 
as above.) 

g ‘Wonguri: ‘milka, mangrove worm, coloured white. This is associated 
with the log design of d, which is rotten, being riddled with this worm 
(g)- 

h ‘Ri-targu-'Wonguri (joined): spring-water running at ‘Wu:ru:lmal (yellow, 
red and white). 

Continuation of ‘Mayga:lilji design (d). (Colouring as h.) 

j ‘Manaitfa: white dots are honey-bees, and the diamond-shaped designs 
are the honeycomb (white, edged with yellow). 

k ‘'Gumait{-'Ri:tarygu at 'Bilmalandzi ; white dots are honey bees, and black 
dots symbolize fire (ashes); the diamond-shaped designs are honey- 
comb (white, edged with yellow). 

‘Gumaitf-’Ri:targu at 'Deiwaru: meaning of design similar to k (same 
colouring as above). 

white, as is the whole face. 

head band ; red-ochre, with white vertical stripes. 

red-ochred eyes, black pupil. 

red-ochred facial mark. 

inside of mouth, red-ochred. 

red, yellow, white bands. 
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It should be mentioned that originally the ‘milka (g) belonged to the ‘Mayga:liljt 
speaking group ; but this big log, ‘kadauwalk (see d) “‘ said he was in the wrong place : 
he had become rotten from lying in fresh water.’ He (i.e. the log) left that place 
and, travelling under the ground, came out at ‘Druru:lape at Amhem Bay (named 
after ‘Druru:lapa at Blue Mud Bay) with the ‘milka inside; the latter was alive 
because it came out in salt water. The log (which is used as a sacred object) went 
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Text-figure B. 


on, coming out from the ground at ‘Danayalpi (below ‘Druru:lapa) ; later it went on 
to ‘Kanbaldzi (on the mainland opposite Elcho Island), and then on to 'Mi:lowa 
(near Milingimbi), so that now all these places from Blue Mud Bay to Milingimbi 
are ritually connected through the ‘jiritfa clans. 

On the other hand, the ‘Madarlpa-speaking people have fire dreaming; this 
fire came from burning stringy-bark, which extended through the ‘Manaitfa territory 
where the honey and bees were (j), and on to the ‘Gumaitf ; from there to the 'Rt-taryu, 
'Bilkilji, 'Ku:popiyu and 'Waremeri. It was from there that a small bird took a 
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burning twig and flew with it to the salt water. In reference to designs k and J, 
it is said that the honey bee made fire in every direction—so that the bee and honey 
design joins with the fire.*4 


Back of Figure. 


a ‘Dalwoyu design; see above: diamond-shaped design red-ochred, edged 
with white and yellow. 
b ‘Dalwoyu design on arms. 
“bottom ‘Dalwoyu”’ design: diamond design edged with yellow, filled in 
with white stripes. 
d ‘I)elkala: ordinary honey design; no fire or honey bee: black, yellow, 
red and white colouring. 
e ‘Bilkilji: freshwater long-necked turtle design, which has water-weed 
under its shell : it is for this reason that it is associated with the ‘Dalwoyuy 
(see front of figure design, a) : diamond designs filled in with red-ochre, 
edged with yellow and white; rest white. 
on side of thighs: ‘Bilkilji-’Ku:papiyu (joined), as c. 
water-marks on body, yellow and white. 
on left side of thigh: ‘Deiwaru-' Bilkilji (joined), as c. 
yellow band edged with white. 
red-ochred. 
white, continuation from front of figure. 
white strokes. 


™ BS. 8 BOS, 


In the painting of this figure the totemic designs of the ‘Lamameri, actual 
‘Waramari, and 'Makalranalmari were omitted, because the headmen of these groups 
were absent. 


Artists: ‘Li:aga'ray, 'Dalwoyu; and 'Muygeraui, 'Gumaitf: ‘jiritfa ‘mata. 

Full length, 36-5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, ro inches; 
length of beard, 6 inches; diameter of head, 5-25 inches; width across shoulders, 
5°5 inches. 

Plate I, Figure 4. ‘Banaitfa, the son of 'Laintfuy. This is also a remarkable 
piece of carving, unlike any of the other figures. A massive neck supports a com- 
paratively small head with a contemplative expression, whereas that of the ‘Laintfuy 
is almost enigmatic. Except for the chest design, the figure is completely red-ochred— 
which makes it more difficult to photograph. Particularly noticeable is the carving 
of the protruding buttocks and the delicately shaped legs. Arms are well set from 
the main trunk of the body; elbows, but not hands, are shown. 


*1 Long and elaborate myths and songs describe and explain these totemic clan designs that 
‘Laintf{uy distributed. These will be discussed later. Large collections of bark drawings also 
present and describe the sacred designs, as does a large collection of brown paper drawings, all 
in the possession of the Department of Anthropology, Sydney University, and of the writers. 
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The design on the body and at the back, in yellow, red, white and black, 
symbolizes stringy-bark, and is associated with the ‘Manaitfa and the ‘Dalwoyu 
speaking people at Blue Mud Bay. 

Artists: ‘Li:aga’ray, 'Dalwoyu; ‘Muygeraui, ‘Gumattf, and ‘Dzimba:jun, 
‘Makalranalmani : ‘jiritfa'mata. 

Full length, 42-5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 12 inches ; 
length of neck, 6-5 inches; diameter of head, 5-5 inches ;. width across shoulders, 
6°5 inches. 

Plate I, Figure 5. 'Banaitfa. This is a well carved figure, but not with the 
details shown in Figures 3 and 4. Head, neck and shoulders are painted black ; the 
face itself is white to the upper lip; this symbolizes the ‘bulumbu:l or white foam 
watermark, and the black colouring represents the dark skin colouring of a native, 
termed ‘m9:1. A yellow band attached at each end to thin white bands is the ‘kalamba 
head-band. Eyes are fringed with yellow, with a pupil of white. A facial band, 
drawn on the skin, is represented by white bands around the chin and extending 
along the jaw around the back of the head. Arms are carved solidly on to the trunk 
of the figure, and fingers are outlined; the penis is painted yellow, and its apex 
white, the testes also are white. Legs are red-ochred to the knees, and the rest left 
plain. 

The sketch (text-figure C) describes the designs. 


Front of Figure. 


yellow band. 

black. 

white water-mark. 

white facial bands. 

black neck. 

yellow, red and white bands. 

‘Dalwoyu pattern; this design is copied from the place where ‘Laintfuy 
emerged ; it symbolizes spring water on the beach : first row of diamond 
designs is black, the second red, third black, fourth red, other colouring 
white and yellow. 

h ‘Dalwoyu design: salt water mixing with the fresh water (called “ taste 
together ”’), i.e. top row of diamond designs is fresh water, the bottom 
row salt water. 

4 salt water, divided from fresh spring water (g) by h. ‘Dalwoyu. 

j as h, water running across. 


Te ,%e Q& OR 


Back of Figure. 
a black. 
b white band continued from front of face. 
c as g in front of figure: band of black, red diamond design ; black, red, 
white criss-cross, and black band—the rest white, red and yellow. 
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rituals. 


#2 Seaside “ bottom” ’Dalwayu. 


Artist: ‘L1:aga’ray, as above. 


d water flowing across: first row of diamond designs, filled in with red and 
white, second row filled in with white. 











e salt water: diamond design filled in with red. 
f white, red and yellow bands. 
g sea-weed in red, yellow and white on a background of black. 
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Text-figure C. 


‘Banaitfa was apparently first in the ‘Dalwoyu** territory, and gave to people 
of this language group three lots of special totemic paintings, and not just one, as in 
the case of the other groups. Hence the ‘Dalwoyu have a prior right over ‘Banaitfa 
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Full length, 33-5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 6-25 inches ; 
diameter of head, 5-25 inches; width at shoulders, 4-5 inches. 


Plate I, Figure6. The final figure of this group is a representation of a ‘Banaitfa 
female. Very little of these women is mentioned in the sacred mythology, but songs 
do refer to sisters of ’Banaitfa. This figure is in the likeness of ‘Laint/uy’s daughter 
at a place called ’Gu:loldzi in the ‘Dalwoyu country. Her special name is ‘Barama, 
while her sacred name is ‘Bilwana. She is also called 'Mundamunda, from her body 
markings, representing bubbles rising to the surface of fresh water, and 'Mundalwaltun, 
which refers to barramundi scales arising from the water.** This woman, unlike her 
father ‘Laint/uy, always hides in the water and never emerges. 


The figure is rather carelessly carved, and the designs are coloured yellow and 
white on a red-ochred background, in the conventional manner. Both back and 
front of this figure are patterned in the sacred ‘Dalwayu clan design, representing 
bubbles arising from the water, and water-weed spreading across the surface of the 
water. The pupils of the eyes are painted black; while a yellow band across the 
forehead, with vertical white and red lines, is a headband, and other lines represent 
facial markings in yellow and white. 

Artist: ‘Li:aga'ray, as above. 

Full length, 29-5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 7-25 inches ; 
diameter of head, 5 inches ; width across shoulders, 5-5 inches. 


GROUP 2 
The Figures and Their Background. 


Male and female ‘Kultana, each known by a variety of names,” are associated 
with the ‘jiritfa conception of the Land of Spirits, to which human beings of this 
moiety must go after death. The spirits of deceased ‘du:a moiety men and women, 
irrespective of clan, travel to the fabulous country of Ba’ralku, the original home of 
the Great Ancestral Beings, known as the ‘Dzaygawol, who themselves brought 
into being the predecessors of the present aborigines.?® Consistent with their less 
conservative ideas, the ‘jiritfa home of the dead is located at 'Ba:du (or Badu ; i.e. 
Badu Island in the Torres Strait Islands group). It is there, in a land of running 
spring water, coconut palms, bread fruit, rice and light-skinned people who cut 
timber and live in stilted houses, that the spirit is said to find eventual repose. 


%3 For ‘Banaitfa is associated with the barramundi fish. 

*4The man is called also ‘Ranjiranji, ‘[)i:wunba, ‘Ma:lazidzi, ‘Wu-rimila, ’Li:abalgulk, 
’G9: waldzuy, ‘Dzu:pinya:ma, ‘Kauwu:y?, ‘Dzalba:ru, ‘Kundgereal, etc., as well as a number of 
subsidiary names referring to particular incidents in his existence, e.g. ‘Da.:ga:d3i:njalwu:l (looking 
around for stingray in the mangroves), ’ Jiribuma (scratching himself after being bitten by mos- 
quitoes), ‘D3t:m2:luy9:rara (coming out into the shallow water of a mangrove swamp, looking for 
stingray), etc., etc. His wife is also known as ‘Wuleiwuli, ‘Danberame, ‘Munandilya, 
‘K2:yw9:raigun, ‘Lauerilaueri, ‘Mu-rkandja, 'K2:ylilji’nay?, ‘Kuruygur, 'Malwuygit if, ’Meiwada, 
‘Dilmi:a, ‘Mavra:waldziyani and ‘Murandilya, etc. 

*8 “Dzaygewal is associated with the concept of the Fertility Mother, which will be discussed 
in detail Jater. 
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’Kuliana belongs to the ‘Gumaitf'mata (language) group near Port Bradshaw, but 
this spirit and his wife seem to have other spheres of influence outside their home 
territory. For example, ‘Kultana also lives on an island called ’M9:dilya, north of 
the Wessells, and lights large fires of grass and “ rubbish ”’ to attract spirits of the 
dead on their way to ‘Ba:du. The male 'Kultana, when he is not supervising the 
journeying spirits, hunts for stingray in the shallow waters of the mangrove swamps, 
and scratches his mosquito bites ; while his wife gathers wood, collects jungle-fowl 
eggs, and generally spends her time in the jungles fringing the beach. There are no 
actual ceremonies associated with these ‘Kultana, although there is some secular 
mortuary dancing; but there are both sacred and camp songs related to thei 

adventures and general behaviour. 


‘Muraru:ma is the “ Turtle ’’ Man from Bremer Island (at one time called Melville 
Island), and is associated with ‘du:a ‘Ri:radziyu ‘mata secular and sacred life ; he, 
his wives and his sons, ‘Dayad3i:ana and ‘Wuralwural, are immortalized particularly 
in an elaborate song cycle sung in the camp, while ‘Muraru:ma himself plays only a 
subsidiary part in the sacred songs. However, to the ’Ri:radziyu speaking group he 
is an important being, connected with the principal physical features of their country, 
which is localized around Yirrkalla. The myth itself deals with his turtle hunting, 
the murder of his ‘jiritfa ‘Wonguri wife (he had other wives, belonging to the 
‘Lamamari, ‘Waramari and 'Gumaitf speaking clans), and consequent feuds arising 
from this killing. His wife was killed because she wished to have nothing to do 
with her husband, refused his sexual attentions, and wanted to return to her own 
country. He killed her by inserting his knife in her vagina, and slitting her upwards 
to the throat. A revenge expedition on the part of the dead wife’s family succeeded 
in killing ‘Muraru:ma at Melville Bay, on the mainland. 


‘Muraru:ma’s two sons, who were living at Bremer Island, came with their 
friends to the point of land opposite Bremer, near Yirrkalla; there they saw the 
spirit of ‘Muraru:ma, but believing him to be a human being they were glad, as they 
had not heard of his death. Coming close to him, they saw him disappear; and 
looking out to sea they saw a big rock which they knew must be his spirit. They 
spoke among themselves, saying that they would avenge his death. The rest of the 
myth concerns several killings and other details too numerous to present here. 


These carved figures, whether they be the realistic or conventionalized (i.e. 
as the “‘ post ” figure, Plate I, Figure 4) representations, are used as ‘rayga objects, in 
much the same way as are the sacred (‘maraiin) painted and feathered-string-decorated 
poles of ‘Dzaygawol, 'Laintfuy, 'Banaitfa, 'Wauwalak etc. They are kept in a store- 
house near the ritual dancing ground and shown to initiated men.?* The original 
artist who has made the figure enters the hut ; outside, the postulants sit or stand 
with averted heads. The song man begins to beat his sticks, and the others are led 
up to look upon the sacred object. Finally, when the singing is completed, the 


26 Those who have gone through a series of ‘maraiin ceremonies, but may not yet have been 
admitted to the viewing of certain sacred ‘rayga. 
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designs on the figure are explained and discussed. There is no dancing with these, 
as there is with the figures of the 'Wauwalak-' Laintfuy-' Banaitfa group. 


The Figures. 

Plate II, Figure 1. Female 'Kultana. The body, face and part of the legs are 
painted in vertical bands of red, black, yellow and white, which represent the rain 
streaming down her body. She is sitting at 'D3u:ltunma:d3t, in the bush above Port 
Bradshaw in ‘Gumaitf country, engaged in sending the cold ‘jiritfa winds. A fringe of 
“wild coffee” tree bark, stripped and made into fibre, is tied around her head, 
representing hair. There are no arms to the figure, while breasts and pubes are 
raised. 

Artist: ‘Muygaraui, ‘'Gumaitf ‘mata, 'jiritfa. 

Full length, 36-5 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 9-5-inches ; 
diameter of head, 7-75 inches ; width across shoulders, 6 inches. 

Plate II, Figure 2. A male ‘Kultana. The decoration on the body and part of 
the legs is similar to that in Figure 1, but the face is painted with a head-band in black, 
white and yellow, and certain facial markings usually worn by this spirit. The vertical 
bands on his body also represent rain streaming down his body, as he walks through 
the shallow water spearing stingray. This is the best time to catch these fish, which 
come into the shallows along the coast when they hear the rain falling on the surface 
of the water. This ’Kultana is at ' Jalkjalkdun on the beach near Port Bradshaw 
in ‘Gumaitf country. 

Artist: ‘Muygaraut (as above). 

Full length, 33-5 inches ; length from top of head to shoulders, 10-25 inches ; 
diameter of head, 4 inches ; width across shoulders, 5 inches. 

Plate II, Figure 3. 'Muraru:ma, the Bremer Island “ Turtle’ Man.—The 
predominant colouring of the face is white and red, while the front of the body design 
is incised and painted in black, yellow, white and red: head-band and facial markings 
are drawn on the figure. 

On the left-hand section of the design is ‘Muraru:ma’s canoe (yellow, white and 
black), between black and yellow bands representing reefs. On the top right-hand 
side are rocks, near the mainland point opposite Bremer Island, while below are two 
“Moon ”’ fish (‘manala), one with yellow and white stripes and the other with black 
and white stripes ; the black band on the side is another reef. 

Below this design is a male green-backed turtle (white, red and black), with 
waves at each side (white, black and red bands). The top of the head is painted 
white to represent seagull excreta. 

On the back of the figure’s head are clouds (horizontal lines in yellow, red, black 
and white), while in the middle of two rows of vertically placed horizontal bars is a 
sacred ‘‘ dilly-bag,” called ‘waraitfwaraitf. On the back, the middle section is 
incised and painted with two green-backed turtles—the top one a male, facing a 
female (both in yellow, black and white), and dragging seaweed (radiating horizontal 
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bands, in red, white, black and yellow). Vertical bands across the shoulders are 
waves ; at one side of the turtles is a row of ‘nunda:ka limpet shells, and on the 


opposite side a row of ‘girawitfi, common beach shells (cockles), in yellow, white, 
black and red. 


Artist: ‘Mauwu:lan, 'Ri:radziyu ‘mata, 'du:a, helped by ‘Bunuygu, 'Gumaitf 
mata, ‘jiritfa. 


Full length, 27 inches ; length from top of head to shoulders, 8 inches ; diameter 
of head, 5 inches; width across shoulders, 5 inches. 


Plate II, Figure 4. ‘Mureru:ma, as a post, without realistically carved legs. The 
whole figure is incised and brilliantly painted in red, yellow, black and white. He 
wears a head-band representing clouds, and also has facial markings. Around his neck 
he wears his sacred ‘warait{waraitf, “ dilly bag,”’ while the main design on the body 
represents clouds and rain. At the back of the head, clouds and rain are again 
drawn, while white clouds are on the shoulders and below (this is an intricately 
worked pattern in red, white, yellow and black) ; long vertical bands, plainly painted 
in red and yellow, are two spears associated with the Thunder Man ('Boa:tyu), who is 
connected with the Bremer Island song cycle and mythology. 


Artists: ‘Mauwu:lan and 'Bunuygu (as above). 


Full length, 31 inches; length from top of head to shoulders, 7-25 inches; 
diameter of head, 3-5 inches; width across shoulders, 3-5 inches. 


This paper records only certain sacred figures of major and minor ancestral 
beings, and makes available, as soon as possible after their discovery, some informa- 
tion on these north-eastern Arnhem Land human figures. No attempt is made to 
treat in detail their religious or secular significance, their abundant mythology and 
varied song cycles, or their importance to the individuals themselves. A full and 
comprehensive account of their significance requires a major work, 


RONALD M, BERNDT. 
CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 
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SANTA ISABEL, SOLOMON ISLANDS 
By GEORGE BoGEsI 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 3) 


MAGIC AND RELIGION 


There was no universal form of religion amongst the Bugotu. Each clan had its 
own cult and each family their own observances. The religion was a ghost worship, 
and the ghosts bore two distinct names: tarunga, ghosts proper, souls of the dead. 
and tidatho, spirits believed never to have been in human form. Perhaps only a 
few clans or individuals did worship tidatho, but even then these were ghosts of 
ancestors dead hundreds of years ago, and forgotten, owing to no record being kept. 
The majority of the people worshipped ghosts, souls of the dead, only. 

The form of prayer to these ghosts began thus: Huilaginia Majora ma Koukotho 
make mana na hago renggu ent, ‘‘ by the powers of Manjora and Koukotho (two dead 
persons) give mana to my words.” The word mana is variously interpreted by 
different writers. In Bugotu it means only power or influence and is impersonal, 
beyond the power of a human being. Chief priests are called mane 1 nago i havugagi, 
‘“‘men in front of the sacrifice.’’ Any first fruits or food were offered as sacrifice, 
and this is called thavingo. As a rule, an individual approached a high priest for 
intercession and prayer on his behalf. But any man had the right to invoke his 
father’s or grandfather’s ghost for help and protection, either to ward off sickness 
or to make him strong. A place to offer sacrifice by the mane havugagi is called 
padagi or vunuha. This is used in the Bible translation for “altar.” A padagi is 
a place where the people usually kept skulls of men killed in head-hunting in one 
section, and offered sacrifices to their ancestors for strength and skill in headhunting 
in another. 

Vunuha ke tabu is a sacred place where only high priests may enter. These 
places women are strictly forbidden to approach. Linggomo is a magical relic or 
basket, and is supposed to contain mana for strength in tribal warfare. It was 
generally used as a pathfinder, directing headhunters to find where a person lived, 
and also to weaken the victim, knock him flat down with the aid of the mana in the 
linggomo. Without a linggomo nobody would go headhunting. 

Each padagi and vunuha ke tabu has its nagot mane havugagt, priest in charge, 
and other mane havugagi or priests. Anything offered as a sacrifice must first be 
eaten by the high priest. When pigs are ready to be killed, a few prayers are offered 
before they are strangled. It depends on the “ answer ”’ of the ghost whether the 
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people go to war, recover from illness, increase crops, fish, or go hunting, and what 
not. Of course, a linggomo is there and must be consulted. It is the ghost who 
uses the inggomo. Sometimes the ghost may cheat the people, show them the way, 
and when they have gone on the expedition, bring them to disaster. In such a case 
they blamed the enemy’s ghost or linggomo as being stronger than their own. 


It is said that after death all ghosts go to Tuhilagi, yet it was also considered 
that they might be about and present still, and thus they could be worshipped. 
All the ghosts to be worshipped were men’s ghosts only. No woman’s ghost was 
ever worshipped, because women were considered to be inferior persons. 


When a person died the ghost was supposed to take a journey to Tuhilagi via 
Lelegia Tarunga, where it sat on a rock (that is at St. George’s Island), and another 
ghost from Tuhilagi met him with outstretched arms and led him to a ridge till they 
crossed the bay. They then came to a deep chasm called Kolopapauro, and an old 
woman thrust out the trunk of a tree, on which they crossed. If the ghost slipped or 
fell, he would become a butterfly, and that would be the end of him. If he succeeded 
in crossing, then he would pass over to Tuhilagi, where he remained with other 
ghosts. But it was said that when his mother saw the newly arrived ghost, she asked 
him not to stay with her but with his other relations or friends, because, she said, 
she had had enough trouble in looking after him when they were both on earth. 


Generally a man will not fear the ghosts of his own dead, but he fears the dead 
of families other than his own. It is claimed by some that they can “‘ see” a ghost, 
either their own kin or other spirits by means of a naked eye salingau, or vision. In 
some cases they say that they can “fish” a ghost. This is done with a bamboo 
20 or 30 feet in length. At one end cooked taro is tied and the other end is held by 
about 50 people. Ghosts pull the other end as in a tug-of-war, and it is said the ghosts 
are usually the winners. 

Propitiation of ghosts is frequently practised. Pieces of food are set aside for 
them, and it is claimed that ghosts actually eat the food. The ghosts are also blamed 
for sickness. Perhaps black magic is practised either by ghost, spirit, or both. It 
is said, however, that the spirits are the worst type to cause a person’s death, if he 
is cursed in the name of one of them. 

There is no “ national”’ spirit in Bugotu. Bolofaginia is very well known, but 
he is an evil spirit and does a great deal of harm. There is no social club like the 
Suge, but men usually slept at the canoe house (kiala), and they are usually held 
to be guards rather than there for religious purposes. There are no real “‘ bush” 
villages in Bugotu, and that is why they always had canoe houses. Just before the 
missionaries arrived, the New Georgia people practised headhunting and several 
expeditions came to Bugotu, and so they moved up into the hills for safety. But 
now all live back on the coast. 

Magical practices include the following : 


1. Bet. This is a form of sorcery in which a remnant of a man’s food, cloth, 
feces, urine, or other things used or touched by him are taken to the sacred place 
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(padagi)—usually one specially constructed for the purpose. The object obtained is 
placed on top of a fire and smoked. The victim then feels ill, gets fever, etc. He 
then wastes away and dies. 

2. Tatari. Pieces of magic string are tied with a knot and placed over the 
doorway of the intended victim. He then steps over them. The magician takes the 
string away and fastens the knot. He next treats it as in bei. The symptoms are 
those of tuberculosis, ending in death. 

3. Toe is to curse by magic. The victim gets some kind of disease and dies. 

4. Fela. This is a form of black magic proper to Guadalcanal, Savo, and the 

western Solomons, differing somewhat in the last two places. The principle is the 
same. In Guadalcanal and Savo the name is vele. The magic material is enclosed 
in a small basket made of string, containing hyoid bones and phallanges bones. 
These were charmed with ginger root (ria). The whole was then carried by the 
owner to any place he chose. During the night this man can fly to distant places 
in a few minutes, his approach being heralded by a bird, manu fela, peculiar to itself. 
The magician’s coming is like the shining of an electric torch. If he found a man 
walking alone he would wave his magic basket, and the victim would fall down 
unconscious to the ground. He then took out the bones in his basket and struck them 
into the victim’s joints. Then he puffed his face with the ginger, woke him, and sent 
him home. Then he revealed his name to the victim, and promised him that within 
in a certain time the “‘ dogs will cry,” i.e. he will die. The victim, quite sensible 
but as in a trance, went home, still remembering his attacker’s name until he reached 
the threshold of the village. He smelled faeces and forgot his attacker’s name. He 
went to bed, asking for food, betel, etc., and became drowsy and listless. If the 
trouble was diagnosed at this stage they could cure him. The cure consists of ginger 
eaten with betel nut, pepper, and lime. This they sprayed over the whole of his 
body by spitting at him. He would recover within a few days and would vomit out 
all the materials swallowed during the time of his unconsciousness when attacked by 
the magician. The signs and symptoms of the fela were similar to pneumonia, in 
their sudden onset with pains in the chest, rigors, and sudden rise of temperature, 
rapid respiration, and anterior poliomyelitis in the complete paralysis of the lower 
trunk. There is also diarrhoea, pea soup in colour, and jaundice. Usually the 
“patient ’’ dies within 36 to 48 hours. In truth, however, it is either a severe type 
of malaria (such as cerebral malaria) or pneumonia. I have seen one such case 
described as fela, and reported it to the Native Medical Practitioner, published in 
Suva, Fiji. 

In the western Solomons this form of magic is called pela. It is claimed to be 
hereditary. A man who has the fela transfers it to his children through his blood 
and they cannot escape the power whether they like it or not. There is no magic 
basket or ginger or material of any kind. The ela is already in his body, all over. 
In Ysabel this power is known as fela dodoro, magic by looking. If the man thus 
gifted wants to kill anyone, he merely “ looks ”’ directly at his neck or heart and so 
conveys to him a magic effect which kills him instantly. In order, however, to 
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dissemble his magic killing, the pela man may do it otherwise. He may cause his 
victim to suffer for a week or months or even years before he dies. His illness may 
appear in several other ways, from pain in any part of the body where the pela 
attacked, to a general illness of the whole body, or boils, or ulcers. There is no cure 
or prophylactic for this form of pela. The Guadalcanal vele can be prevented or 
cured by herbs or ginger roots, and fresh salt water spread over the vele may com- 
pletely extinguish its power and action. Anyone can buy this power to cure from 
the vele man. 

The New Georgia, Marovo and Simbo form cannot be prevented, cured or 
purchased from pela men, and therefore it is regarded as hereditary and restricted 
only to the pela families. I have seen a boy from Choiseul who was supposed to be 
killed by a pela. Signs and symptoms were those of a consumptive patient combined 
with general rheumatic pain and the early stages of yaws. He finally died. 


DISEASE 


The Bugotu people generally blamed spirits and ghosts for many illnesses, but 
some people do not claim.that all diseases are mainly due to ghosts. They except 
coughs, colds and simple fevers. However, if any sickness or illness cannot be cured, 
it is said to be caused by black magic, and a special form of prayer is offered to restore 
health. This prayer or charm must be combined with buhu, i.e. spitting over the 
patient’s body with chewed betel and ginger or other herbs. This is called vatabiru, 
“ rehabilitate,” to normal health. 


Herbs are used in other diseases where it is believed the sickness is due to natural 
causes. All herbs must be used fresh—directly from the tree, and not left overnight 
unless it is especially stated that this may be done. Herbs are also used to cure 
illnesses supposed to be caused by ghosts. The following are the names of the most 
common diseases prevalent at Bugotu and the herbs used to treat them. 


1. Vahagi ulu, headache. It is believed to be a disease in itself and not a 
complication from other diseases. Remedy: Scrape the inner side of a newly grown 
kolotua, wrap it in a vilohi leaf and use it as an eye drop. This will relieve the pain 
in a few minutes. 

2. Gagata. This may be a cerebral malaria, but I am not sure. Remedy: 
Take the small branches of habaga and mamatha, two pieces each. Measure them in 
length from the tip of your finger to the palm of your hand. The patient lies on his 
back facing upwards; stand facing him, holding one habaga and one mamatha in 
each hand, and touch them lightly from the top of his head ten to twenty times 
right down to his toes. Repeat this process four times if the illness has occurred 
only a day or two, and eight times if it is of four to six days’ duration. Scrape the 
backs of babale and habaga, put them in a vilohi leaf and add a little water, taking the 
infusion in a funnel of twe—a shell found in swamps and mud, reckoned a delicacy by 
the natives. Rub his head with this and throw the medicine on top of the roof. 
Forbid him any food baked in a stone oven. He will recover in a day or two. 
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3. Ngow and Kasie, perhaps severe types of colitis. Remedy: Scrape the barks 
of hego, ngali (almond nut), and mega. Wrap them as above. Take the infusion as 
usual. Rub the affected part with the same medicine and forbid the patient to eat 
ngali and foods cooked in a stone oven. 

4. Vahagi gaula. This is a periodical malaria, occurring every two days. 
Remedy: Take the leaves of rautolu, break and rub them between your hands until 
they completely break up. Add a little water and take a ¢we-ful twice a day. Usually 
the patient recovers in a day or two. 

5. Vahagi kola. This is a functional heart disease and usually involves some 
mild organic disease of the heart as well. Remedy: Scrape the bark of a kola and 
use as previously mentioned in other diseases. Rub the medicine over the region of 
the heart. Forbid the patient to eat very hot food. 

6. Kake. This is acute indigestion or some kindred form of stomach trouble. 
Remedy: Take leaves of kakake (a tree) and follow the same method as in No. 4. 
Forbid food cooked in ovens, coconut, etc. 

7. Kokono butu. A combination of asthma and angina pectoris. Remedy : 
Take leaves of hinage-na-sou, and use as in No. 4. Forbid food cooked in a bamboo 
or oven. 

8. Matagahi. Rheumatic pain and neuralgia, also first sign of yaws. Remedy: 
Scrape hego, atha, arokoko, kamau barks. Take kamau leaves and use as in method 
No. 4. Put the barks into a coconut shell. Add a little water and put in red hot 
stones. Put the coconut shell under the affected part and let the steam run on to the 
diseased joints. Repeat this process twice a day. Barks of mega and hego are to be 
taken internally also, as an infusion. Leaves of atha may be used asin No. 4. Forbid 
yam or anything cooked in oven. Usually the patient recovers. 

9. Rahe and Seeseke, tuberculosis. Remedy: Take leaves of gugula, beat them 
to pieces and soak them overnight in a bamboo of drinking water. Drink this infusion 
as many times as required. Forbid any rich food. Repeat or refill the bamboo when 
it is finished. 

10. Mimi toto, any form of urinary trouble, including gonorrhcea. Remedy : 
Take leaves of soasora, using method No. 4. Forbid chewing betel nut or stepping 
in salt water. The patient recovers. I have been cured myself with this remedy. 

11. Mimi Gaugabua, something like hematuria, blood (gaugabu) in urine (mims), 
also called bubu. Remedy: Take leaves of domu and gaugabu mela. Use the same 
method as in No. 4, and the forbidding of betel nut and salt water. 

12. Sururu. Diarrhoea. Take leaves of ngoangotha and use as in No. 4. Forbid 
all soft foods and fruits. 


13. Sururu gaugabua. Dysentery. Scrape bark of ligt and use the method 
as in No. 5. Forbid all sorts of ripe fruit, fish, and pigs, but other hard foods are 
allowed. 
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14. Mirama Thapi. Coated tongue in children. Take leaves of gabuhi tahi 
and use the method of No. 4. Give tiny doses to babies and let the mother take the 
rest of the dose. Forbid feeding the baby. 


15. Ngongoroulu. This is a form of sinusitis. Remedy: Take the leaves of 
manungt savo. Rub between the hands and add a little water and use as drops in 
the nose. It is very painful. Forbid eating of rich food. 


16. Sangara. Pharyngitis. Give a special ginger root for this complaint, called 
konggu sangara, also the leaves of another herb, and use as in No. 4. Forbid all rich 
food. 


17. Mahe. Food poisoning. Take the patient’s own water bamboo, hold it 
with both hands and shake it, and at the same time say from memory the following 
charms: Jae, sukipiri, keza, nauko, biria, olahi, Majora, Kokoe. The last two are 
names of persons who have died, the others are names of trees. Give the bamboo to 
the patient to drink from. Take the leaves of vilohi and use as in No. 4. Usually 
the patient recovers without the use of the second remedy. 


18. Gora huli. Choking. Remedy: Take scraped bark of papathaohi and give 
as anemetic. It is usually swallowed down, and no after effects result. 


19. Vuvuhu. Whitlow. Take maikula and break it to pieces. Hold between 
finger and thumb and rub strongly with a squeeze to the affected finger. Repeat 
twice a day. It will disappear in a day or two. 


20. Ouohu. Cough. Take leaves of kaekake, viloht and kolotua and use as in 
No. 4. 


21. Jai tidatho, “ speared by spirits.’’ A form of pneumonia. Massage patient 
and pull out the “‘ spear.’’ Rub with ginger roots. Use some form of secret words, 
and the patient will recover. 


22. Taotarongi. This is supposed to be illness caused by the continued presence 
of a friend’s or relative’s ghost with a person. Remedy: Give ginger root. Take 
muamula and holige and drive out ghost in the body. Forbid the friends to mention 
the word tidatho, “‘ spirit,” in his presence or to let him stay alone. 


23. Mee, maniac, lunatic. Remedy, only for a specialist to use. He gives 
ginger roots, /akati, and uses muamula in driving out the evil spirit in the body. 
It is said the patient recovers. Forbid the wild taro called faigu. Do not call the 
patient a fool when addressing him. 


24. Rage mata and manu popo. Giddiness and fainting. Remedy: Give a 
special ginger root and spit over the patient’s face with betel and ginger. Also 
muamula is used for driving out ghosts, etc. 


25. Vora, boils of all kinds. Remedy: Take rautolu, mix with lime and rub 
the part. Banana leaves are also used as a fomentation. To encourage a natural 
break, scrape pana and apply direct to the sore. Also incision was made by flint. 
No form of dressing was applied, but nature was left to do her own healing. 
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26. Kekero. Acute earache, also perhaps mastoiditis. Remedy: Take the 
tops of the choechongge kongo, introduce into the ear and shake. Scrape arokoko 
bark, and use as in method No. 8. Let the fumes come direct into the ear. This 
will immediately relieve the pain. 

27. Peperiki. Shock. Take strips of babana body (special banana) and tie 
around the waist. This is called thako. 

28. Tatoha. Fracture. Take leaves of papagava, pass over the fire, and apply 
to the fractured limb. Use pieces of vaevare branch as splints. 

29. Ngeso, wounds in general. If the wound is deep, cut goburuht, warm it up 
and squeeze the juice direct into the wound. Then take a piece of koakoga vaevare 
or kolotua and probe the wound with it. Leave it there like a rubber tube. When 
granulations are formed from inside, this tube must be shortened daily until it is 
level with the surface, then finally banana or other leaves are applied to complete 
the healing. In the case of a surface wound, take gaugabu mela, rub it in the hands 
and apply the juice direct to the wound. 

30. Tilo, ulcers. Remedy: Take jirigi leaves and burn them. Pass the limb 
with the ulcer on it over the fire and smoke it until the ulcer is yellow in appearance. 
Take scraped bark of arokoko, add water and squeeze the juice direct to the ulcer. 
It heals in a few weeks. 

31. Lualuka, yaws. It is stated that unless a child gets yaws, he cannot be 
regarded as really healthy. Remedy: Bathe the sores in a specially selected stream. 
Warm in open fire leaves of arokoko and press or apply them to the open sores. Repeat 
many times until the leaves (ten in number) are finished. The yaws improve much, 
but healing remains a natural process. 

32. Rarabaha. Wrongly translated in Bible as “leprosy.” This is a chronic 
scabies. Remedy: Chew betel with special konggu (ginger) roots. Spit over all the 
body. Let the patient eat some of the ginger. 

33. Vuse, mild scabies. Remedy the same as in lualuka. 

34. Bakua, tinea imbricata, ringworm. This is an introduced disease, for 
which there is no native cure, but a herb called gatnere is tried with some success. 

35. Lulua Gaugabua, hematemesis. Remedy: Take gaugabu mela leaves, as 
in No. 4. Take medicine twice a day. 

36. Suda, sty. It is believed that this complaint is caused by men gazing at 
women bathing naked. Remedy as in No. 32. 

37. Teku, corns, soft or hard, and yaws on the sole of the feet. Remedy: Take 
edible mushrooms, warm them over the fire, and apply. Do not bathe the foot. 

38. Tubu, common sores. Remedy: Take fruit of tubo, split open and grind 
the meat. Apply to sore and leave until healed. Repeat if the éubo peels off. 

39. Dodole, gingivitis. A very special konggu (ginger root) is used. It is very 
effective. 
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40. Doa, conjunctivitis. Remedy: Apply twice a day woman’s breast milk, 
It is very effective for any simple eye troubles. There is also a special eye drop 
made from herbs whose names I have forgotten. 


41. Boropono, constipation. Remedy: Take kiresi or leaves similar, use as 
in No. 4. It is very effective. 


42. Gathati liva, centipede bite. Remedy: Apply maumakuhi leaves and take 
young coconut leaves and tie them to the finger bitten. If it is not successful, pass 
the finger over a warm fire and keep it there until the pain subsides. 


43. Kathe henge ba novu, sting of any type of fish. Remedy: Gather ngali or 
buburu leaves, make a fire and burn the leaves, but keeping them only in the smoke, 
not in the flame. Pass over it the part stung, keeping it well above the smoke until 
the pain passes away in a few minutes. 


These are a few of the remedies and diseases peculiar to Bugotu before the advent 
of the white man. 


In addition to these, massaging is also carried out as a part of general treatment 
to painful joints, muscles, headaches, etc. Food must be well prepared, cooked in 
bamboo or wooden mortar. Patients are not allowed to have a bath in high fever 
and if they are very ill, but in other cases they are permitted. The danger of infection 
is very little known, and attendants do not take care to wash their hands after 
handling patients, or to avoid sharing the patient’s food or sitting close to his bed 
when he is known to be very ulcerated all over the body. 


DREAMS 


As far as the natives are concerned, dreams are believed to be a reality, a vision, 
or a forecast of certain events to happen. Special things dreamed reveal events 
that have already happened or are about to happen. The following are some of 
the dreams believed by the Bugotu to point to a reality : 


1. If a man dreams that he is paddling a canoe all by himself along the sea shore 
or in a river, it means that rain will occur next day. 


2. If a man dreams that he and another man paddle together in a canoe, it 
means that one of their clan relatives will die. The canoe is used as a coffin, hence 
the symbolism of the dream. 


3. If a man dreams that someone saws across another’s canoe, although the 


other may be perfectly healthy at the time, he will for certain die in a few months or 
even days. 


4. If a man or woman dreams that one of their departed returns to take someone 


back with it to Tuhilagi, although the person in question is still in excellent spirits, 
he will soon die. 


5. If a man dreams that he falls from a great height, it means that one of the 
ants has taken his almond nut remnant, climbed to a tree and let it fall to the ground. 
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6. If a man dreams that someone has found a turtle on a beach and kills it, 
someone is going to commit adultery in the village. If he recognizes the man who 
kills the turtle, that man will be the offender. 

7. If a man dreams that three men, say, Bengere, Kulo and Hae, speared a 
turtle and a fourth, Boto, missed his turtle, it means that the first three men will die 
within a week, but the fourth will escape death. Some unknown disease will attack 
them, and they will quickly die. 

Even up to the present, the Bugotu believe in the validity of dreams as indications 
of future events. To them may be added some of the omens also regarded as 
indicative of coming events. 

1. Pejuragi, to knock one’s toe against a stone while walking. It is regarded 
as an omen of news whether good or bad. 

2. Achihe, sneezing. (a) To sneeze when there is no apparent cause means that 
somebody is calling one by name, for good or evil. (b) While a man is still talking 
to you about something, if you sneeze once it means that everything he has told you 
will come to nothing. (c) If you tell someone you are going on a voyage and some- 
one sneezes, it means bad luck. If you disobey and pay no attention to it and persist 
in travelling, ill luck awaits you with disastrous results. 

3. Inyeinye kori kuli, noises in the ear. This means that a ghost is calling you 
togowithhim. Ifachild says that he has noises in the ear, the mother acts promptly 
by calling back the child’s ghost supposed to be near by, saying, magugua muku jou 
ganya kalepedira gua dathenggu nggui atu, “‘ Let me plant my son’s old garden before 
coming,” thus delaying, while at the same time the ghost leaves him. 

4. Beubethu kori pipiala. If anyone lights a pipe with charcoal and throws the 
charcoal away, but flames persist in the lighted tobacco, there will be a ship coming 
to-morrow. 

5. Soni joto. To throw up burning fire in the air means that someone will die 
within a few days. 

6. Fagila na nguunguu, to “ hear” or feel that something like ghosts moved 
about you, means that someone has died in a distant village, and this may be his ghost 
telling you of the death. 

7. Togahi aalo. If a butterfly sits on you, it means that some visitors are 
coming. 

8. Thango vuvuru. If a big fly bites you, it means that someone is at that 
moment swearing at you. 

9. If while you sit under a tree, and a dried leaf falls on you, it is an ill omen. 
Take the leaf and tear it to pieces and then distribute each piece to other islands such 
as Mala, Gela, Savo, Roviana, Laube, etc., so that the bad luck may happen there 
instead of to you. 

10. If you bite your tongue while chewing your food, it means that someone is 
swearing at the food you are eating, and you must swear too by saying, Ke haga 
gania na tae eni, “‘ Who is going to eat these feces ?” and then you spit it out. 
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THE Lire CYCLE 
I shall take the events of a person’s life from the time of conception onwards, 


1. Pregnancy. Pregnancy is recognized by our people to be due to the cohabita- 
tion of man and woman. When a woman becomes pregnant it is the duty of the 
mother to see that she observes certain precautions. She must not lie face down- 
wards, carry too heavy a load, or strain her body in any heavy muscular exertion. 
But, of course, she must carry on with her normal work. The following are some of 
the things she should avoid : 


(1) She must not eat any twin fruit such as banana, areca nut, almond nut, 
julapa, in which one skin or shell covers two compartments with two lots of meat in 
them, otherwise the baby will be twins. 


(2) She must not sit inside a pool or bath, nor dive inside a pool, or the baby will 
suffocate. 


(3) She must not eat any nut that is hard to crack and has to be broken witha 
stone, or a taro wrapped in leaves before being baked in a stone oven, or the baby 
will delay or be difficult to be born. 


(4) She must not go near certain prohibited places, or the baby will be converted 
into a snake or other animal when it is born. 


(5) The husband must avoid cohabitation with her during her pregnancy period 
and for about a year after the baby is born. In the former case the baby will die 
inside the womb, because the husband lays on top of her during cohabitation, and in 
the latter the baby will be too weak and wasted (nyanye). 


(6) She must not eat any food which has been cooked for the purpose of death 
feasts or any food brought back from St. George’s Island (the home of the dead), 
otherwise the baby will die. 


There are also several other minor prohibitions. Women recognized that 
pregnancy lasts ten lunar months before birth. This time is counted from the 
time when the woman feels her menses cease, or generally, it is said, some ten to 
twenty days after. They usually counted by tying knots and each day a knot is 
cut. 

When the day is approaching, say another moon to go, the husband builds a 
small house away from their houses, called vathe boebone, ‘‘ midwife house.” When 
the labour starts, more women come to assist as midwives, generally massaging her 
body and her back, encouraging her to hold her breath, etc. After the baby is born, 
another woman cuts the navel cord with a sharp-edged bamboo and bites it. They 
measure the navel cord as far down as the knee before cutting it. Someone takes some 
leaves, passes them over the fire, and massages the baby, but they do not wash it 
with water. Someone else attends to the mother, and when the placenta is delivered 
it is buried. As soon as the baby is born, if it is a boy, all the women with one accord 
shout, iii. ..! If the baby is a girl, they indulge in huahuae, laughing. Men 
and women in the houses will then know the baby’s sex. 
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The mother must remain in that hut for ten days. Two or three women or 
girls must sleep with her, and they are called boebone. During these ten days visits 
by women from the whole village and other neighbouring villages are made, carrying 
stewed food to the woman, but the women with her, and other people will eat it all 
up. This is called sigo boebone, ‘‘ midwife visiting.” The husband and other relations 
of the woman must keep in mind the names of all the women who have visited his 
wife. After ten days, all the women will carry the baby and lead the woman into 
her real house. 


The husband and other relations will now go fishing. They will next make some 
puddings. Then they will distribute fish and puddings to all the women who visited 
the mother in the vathe boebone, but to the women who slept with her, besides fish 
and puddings, porpoise teeth, ten to twenty each, are distributed, or other articles, 
such as bamboo for lime, etc. 


2. Methods of Avoiding Child-bearing. If it is known that a woman is about to 
bear a child, but is unwilling to do so, either because for an unmarried woman to bear 
a child is regarded as a disgrace (and the woman herself might be killed), or because, 
instead of a boy, a girl is actually born (or vice versa), or because a mother tires of 
bearing too many children (after the common saying Teo ahat keda taenggo, “ there 
isno one to adopt them ”’), the following methods of avoiding childbirth are practised. 


(1) Vakatult, abortion. This is done by pressing hard on the lower abdomen. 
Women friends may do this, or the mother herself, or she may jump, or lie face 
downwards, or press hard on the region of the uterus with a red hot stone covered 
with bark. Vakatuli is also used to mean a miscarriage ; or the expression sonta na 
nggari, “‘ throw away the child,” is used. Some people use herbs known to have 
aperient properties. 

(2) Kara, contraception. This was practised, and the method was claimed to be 
largely effective. I understand the desired effect was accomplished only by putting 
more faith in it than in what they call vakara, the use of herbs with the assistance of 
ghosts or spirits. The practice is to (a) mix the ‘‘ medicine ” with lime and chew it 
with areca nut and betel leaves; (b) the ‘“‘ medicine ’’ was chewed by the vakara 
man before it was given to the woman ; (c) the woman might chew it herself ; (d) the 
fibre of the “‘ medicine’ was tied round her abdomen and loins; (e) leaves were 
warmed in the fire and the abdomen massaged ; (f) the woman was forbidden to 
tread on certain places where pregnancy was known to be caused, or to step on certain 
creatures ; (g) she might not eat certain fruits liable to cause pregnancy. Although 
it was known that pregnancy could only result from sexual intercourse, it was also 
believed that the things mentioned in (f) and (g) above could at least accelerate it. 
Amongst the things forbidden to step over were large common spiders ; the vaboebote 
(causing to be pregnant) person was not to be approached or disturbed in any way, 
and places where vaboebote herbs or men might be, and fruits such as mangoes and 
native apples were forbidden. 
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A method of contraception was the use of muki—leaves of the tita or putty nut, 
used for caulking canoes. These, with taro or other leaves, were used for massaging 
the abdomen. The bark of the muki was scraped and dried. Fibres of small trees, 
known never to grow big, were tied around the abdomen. Scented leaves of manungi, 
grown on taro patches, were worn on the neck or suspended at the back, special 
ginger roots were chewed as described before, and then the ghosts were presumed 
to do the rest. 

(3) Pogonota, infanticide. This is done either by the mother or father or other 
relatives, if the birth was due to any of the causes previously mentioned. The 
newly-born baby may be strangled, suffocated with bark cloth or buried alive. It is 
then announced that the baby was stillborn, premature, or other excuses are given, 
Generally, infanticide is done secretly, unless it is agreed on by both parents or other 
relatives. None of the practices are followed by the present generation. 

3. Causing Conception. On the other hand, there are also methods of vaboebote, 
or causing conception if a woman is sterile. They are (a) tickling the woman to 
make her laugh, with a special object held in the expert’s hand ; (b) chewing certain 
herbs ; (c) hiding something under the woman’s bed ; or (d) vetabirua, to ‘‘ reform” 
her. 

Tickling was done only by the expert. It was done with a piece of the rib of the 
betel leaf, while at the same time he chewed areca nuts with lime. The chewed stuff 
was then given tothe woman. This stuff included dried herbs of every tree known to 
be fruitful. Ginger roots were also added. This stuff the woman swallowed. Next, 
cobwebs were taken, wrapped in leaves and secretly tucked under the woman’s bed 
in her absence. The belief is that she would catch children as a cobweb catches 
insects. 

If it is known that a baby is weak and sickly, it is said that it suffers from Lilaso. 
Either parent might be responsible for this condition, but usually the mother is 
blamed. The expression used is halu leguanya na nggari, ‘‘ to go behind the child.” 
The cause of liliaso is believed to be that either the father or mother had secret lovers, 
and this affected the child. The treatment consists of drinking vilohi leaves. These 
must be picked where women are in the habit of going to fill their drinking bamboos, 
and then the leaf is used as a sucker or teat. Old ones are thrown into water, and 
these were then picked up again, ground in the palms of the hands, and the juice 
drunk. Also, either the father or the mother, admitting guilt but not revealing it to 
anyone, must whisper into the child’s ears the names of the lovers, thus confessing 
the sins to the child, perhaps with the intention of making the ghost forgive him. 
Also, early in the morning, at about 5.30 a.m., a man who knows the vatabiru takes 
the woman to a river or the sea and makes her bathe. While she is under the water 
he saporia her with leaves of a certain kind, e.g. drives out the evil spirits and her 
sins and bad luck. In case of a man, the same procedure is followed. The herbs are 
chewed with betel. Manungi is worn round the neck and suspended at the back, 
and thako (fibres of certain trees or banana) are tied round the loins or wrists or neck. 
In addition to this, the man or woman was entrusted to the ghosts to do the curing. 
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4. Infant Mortality. Infant mortality used to be heavy. The term used for it 
is havi thehe (alive died). The cause was ascribed to taotarongi, i.e. the evil spirit or 
ancestral ghosts were responsible. Evil spirits were considered to be very dangerous 
to babies. The treatment is exactly as described under iliaso. The baby in this 
case generally recovered, unless the ghosts were determined to take it away. 


There is a treatment called kulo havi (vital fibre). It is practised where the 
condition is due to havi thehe, and really applies to the treatment afforded the mother, 
but it has to be specially carried out. Fibres of a certain ginger plant are tied around 
the loins, or ginger is chewed, as already described. In addition, food made during 
mourning for someone, certain other foods, and foods brought back from St. George’s 
Island must not under any circumstances be eaten. This practice is still largely 
followed by the present generation. 


5. Naming the Child. If the baby be a boy, some particular names of ancestors 
will be preferred. Usually the cousin of the baby on the mother’s side will be chosen 
to do the naming. Food will be prepared. A coconut is brought and the cousin, 
holding the coconut in the left hand and a club in the right, with a cry “ naming the 
baby” (rogibi) at once strikes the coconut, breaking it in two; he completes the 
sentence by continuing the other words for good luck, health, bravery, and the 
protection of the ancestral ghosts. 


6. Feeding the Baby. Feeding the baby is carried out as a ceremony about 
10 to 20 days after birth. Another ceremony on this occasion also marks the day. 
Food is prepared as usual. Taro is roasted. A piece of shell finely ground is used 
for the purpose, called aboabo. Some woman is selected to bite the taro and chew it 
till soft with her saliva. The cousin as before eats betel nut and pepper. He then 
holds a betel pepper and bites the leaf ends, chewing the other end thoroughly until 
itis pure red. He then forces it down the throat of the baby until the baby emits a 
hoarse sound, nearly vomiting. This is called jujurungi. Food is administered 
soon after this. A piece of shell is used to convey the food to the baby’s mouth, 
whether he likes it or not. If the baby is nearly choked with this lump of food, the 
face is blown over or the feeding discontinued. 

The idea of jujurungi as described above is to make the baby, when he grows up, 
to have more sense and intelligence, as well as to behave better. When the boy is 
grown and is very naughty, other children or some adults will say to him, Bos tal 
jujurungi vamua goe eni ge, which means that nobody forced that stuff down his 
throat when he was first fed. The idea is that because his throat was not touched 
by this stuff he will be very dull and naughty. 

The general care of the baby until he walks is good. Feeding takes place twice 
a day with food and as many as possible at the breast. The baby must sleep with 
the mother. A lukewarm bath is given, with a coconut shell, twice a day. The 
baby is carried on the back or side, suspended, in a bark cloth. 

A chief’s children receive more special care and precaution, in that they must 
not touch the ground, are not allowed to cry too long, and so forth. Na gars talu 
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means that whoever wants to see the chief's baby must give money to do so. Heis 
usually carried from one village to another to be admired by the people, but if the 
father thinks this too risky for fear of witchcraft he stays at home and lets the people 
come to see the baby. 


6. Names. The son or daughter may address the parent byname. The husband, 
when mentioning his wife to someone, will begin, ‘‘ mother of the children,” and the 
wife, ‘‘ father of the children.”” Occasionally, however, a son or daughter will call 
his or her father mama and the mother do, and they respect their parents, as well as 
the elders, and behave well to strangers and chiefs. They never approach them while 
eating. Sisters and brothers must avoid each other and as a rule do not use names, 
In taking an oath, a boy, in order to convince someone that he is telling the truth, says 
iiginggu vavinenggu, I swear by my sister. But the girl, when swearing to tell the 
truth, will use her brother’s actual name, e.g. if he is Supa, she says, Jiginggu Supa, 
I swear by Supa. 


As a rule, boys and girls after the age of eight or nine avoid playing games with 
each other. This is in general; if the game is a very popular game, boys and girls 
take part. 

Children assist their parents in the planting of taro and yams. Adolescent girls 
and boys help the father by making holes and burning new garden land. Girls also 
help the mother as nurse and fill drinking bamboos are carry the food. Boys go 
fishing with the father, if they wish, but sometimes play around with other children, 


7. Marriage. Marriage is called taulagi. The age for marriage is not determined 
by the calendar, as no record of births is kept, but by the apparent age. An older 
man may marry a girl from, say, ten or twelve, i.e. when the breasts are developed 
or menstruation has commenced, or even before menstruation. 

Betrothal is usually made at an early date, even at the age of a day or two in the 
case of a female. 

When a female baby is born, the father of the boy whom it is desired she should 
marry goes to the father of the newly born girl and betrothes the baby to his son. 
He gives presents, a hundred rade (porpoise teeth) or vihilai sau salage (ten strings of 
red shell money). These presents are repaid if the girl dies or in the event of her 
choosing another boy. It is not, however, obligatory that every man should marry 
in this way. Other men may marry a girl even if there has been no betrothal. In 
such a case the father, mother, nephew or other relations will look for a wife for him. 
As soon as a girl is found, one of the relations mentioned will approach any of the 
girl’s relations to ask ; but as a rule the father should be approached first. If consent 
is obtained, the boy’s friends give a present to the girl’s people of about ro strings of 
red shell money (vihilai sau salage). Then the day of thaithavigi will be appointed. 

Thaithavigi is the invitation of the giri to the boy’s village and people. Only 
women go for a thaithavigt. Each woman holds a ngehe, a native umbrella, under her 
left armpit and embraces it against her left breast. As soon as they reach the place, 
and come to the front of the girl’s house, the leading woman says, ‘‘ We come to 
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thavigia,”’ i.e. to invite, Tathahia (a girl’s name) as Rubeni’s wife. (This is an example 
using actual names.) They must sit down at the front door and the spokeswoman 
will present to the father 10 strings of red shell money or 100 porpoise teeth. They 
must wait for the answer. The father, if he gives his consent, will next ask his wife. 
If both agree, then they will, as a rule, urge their daughter into the marriage, and 
tell the women to wait while she puts on all her decorations. She is then ready to 
go with them. A dress consisting of a piece of bark cloth made from the puga tree 
is tied around her waist. It is dyed dark blue with fuée leaves, a tiny grass like cloves, 
This dress is called pohe, and to put on the dress is called pipisit. She then puts on 
10 shell armlets on both arms, a band well decorated called borosagi-rapo near the 
shoulders, and on her wrists a pair of poopoko made of fish teeth or opossum teeth 
Her hair is dyed with coral lime, her teeth darkened with ogo, her nose is pierced and 
a kalehage of some material is introduced into it. Her ears are pierced and decorated 
with shells in the lobes. She carries 1,000 porpoise teeth as neckwear, a band of 
shells around her loins, 100 oppossum teeth around each ankle. Then she embraces 
an umbrella, and a paraka tuku (species of net basket) is suspended on her left shoulder, 
full of areca nut, betel pepper and lime in a well decorated container. The girl is 
taken by, say, 100 women, 50 before and 50 behind. 

When this thaithavigi succeeds, the leading woman will say before leaving the 
gitl’s relatives, Ke toke hiri geri, these are good. 

If the father does not consent, or the mother disagrees, they will be disappointed, 
but will go home without any complaint. 

If the women do succeed in thaithavigi, the boy at the other end is ready, also 
with decorations similar to those of the girl, but in addition he puts on two pairs of 
soosolo around and below the knee joints of both legs, and holds his weapons—spear, 
shield and club, garatu bakavara, reoreo konggana and tila savo respectively. He also 
wears on his chest bakiha buburu, clam shell made similar to an armlet and decorated 
with small ring shells and strung with a nicely plaited band, dyed red with roots of the 
guta tree. His baskets, the same as those of the girl, are filled with areca nut, betel 
pepper and lime, and put down on a platform in front of his house. The village 
prepares food, expecting to see the new bride. 

As soon as the party approaches the village, the women make some peculiar 
signal, warning the villagers that they succeeded in taking the girl. When the house 
is reached, all the villagers gather together in front of the boy’s house. The girl is 
introduced and told to sit beside her husband-to-be. Food is set in front of them, 
and both eat together. The people also bring thcir food and distribute and eat it. 
It is considered that the marriage takes place at the eating together on that day. 
There are no other wedding feasts. The present given to the father at the thaithavigi 
is the only present recognized as binding for the marriage. There are no presents 
in money given by the girl’s father to the boy’s father, but he may give food to the 
women thaithavigi. 

After the marriage is over the man normally moves across to the girl’s father’s 
village to work for him. This is called taulagi taenggo, ‘‘ adoption marriage.” He 
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must never leave the father of the girl in all his work, and in fact all the work belonging 
to the girl’s father is done by him single-handed. If he does all this, he will be very 
famous and the father of the girl will entrust to him all his property. 

At a later date the wife will generally make a great feast for her husband, or the 
husband for his wife, in return for work done for both sides. This is called e vanga 
taenggo, “‘ making adoption food.” The feast given by the wife to the husband is 
usually made by the father, uncle, cousin or other friends. The food given by the 
husband to the wife is gathered in the same way. 


Divorce takes place at the will of either party, but it is more usual for a man to 
dismiss his wife than for a woman to leave her husband. The causes for divorce are; 
laziness on the wife’s part ; adultery ; bad temper of the wife ; stealing ; inability 
to cook ; and any general behaviour of the woman that is considered to be abnormal, 
But as a rule, adultery is the most important cause of divorce. In case of adultery, 
the husband may kill both the wife and the adulterer, but usually money is demanded 
by the husband from the adulterer. This would take place in the morning at an 
early hour. He comes armed, bringing many friends with him. He leads the party 
and comes to the adulterer’s front door, calling him by name, demanding money, 
or a fair fight. This is called sopou i jae, “‘ sitting on the estuary.”’ Money thus 
obtained is called poroulu, “‘ compensation.” 


Money given to the father at the day of thaithavigi, years ago, should be returned 
as a rule, but if children are born, he should keep these in lieu of money. If there 
are no children, the money must be repaid. In the case of a woman leaving her 
husband (which is very rare), she makes good claims made by the husband with the 
assistance of her relatives. 


In some cases purification of the sins committed must be made. This consisted 
of offering sacrifices to the ghosts of the husband’s family to remove disgrace from 
himself. Thisiscalled sapu. Ifa divorce is completed either party is free to remarry. 
The first pair avoid one another. 

Bati (avoidance). The father-in-law must be strictly avoided. The husband 
under no circumstances at any time calls his father or mother-in-law by name, or 
sits near them or hands over anything personally into their hands. They treat him 
similarly. The same rule must be observed by the wife towards her father-in-law 
and mother-in-law. Brothers- and sister-in-law observe similar restrictions to a lesser 
degree but this is not so important as the avoidance of the parents-in-law. It is 
more carefully observed in Kia than other districts. Should a husband or wife by 
accident break one of the rules of avoidance, he or she will pay a small sum of money 
to the person concerned. This is called sosont, “‘ payment.” 


There is a proverbial saying, Taboa vungaoda, ‘‘ to touch our mothers-in-law "— 
a food that is so good to taste that either husband or wife in eating it forgot all about 
the father or mother-in-law and touched this relative by mistake or absent-mindedly. 
In this case, it is regarded as just an incident, and no notice will be taken. So the 
saying has become a household word. 
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If a man and woman fall in love and the fact afterwards becomes known to 
everybody, they are ashamed and consequently avoid each other, not even mentioning 
each other’s names. If either party is single and the woman is pregnant by this man, 
it is said to be boebote kaekavelato, “‘ maiden pregnancy.’’ The man will not be forced 
to marry the woman, but the girl’s relations will be very angry and money will be 
demanded. If the man agrees to marry her, so much the better. If the marriage 
does not take place and the baby is born, some will be very happy to adopt it, but 
others are not happy to see a “ fatherless child.” 


Bucotu SToORIEs® 


Obi Vavana. 


Mono meke mono mule Obi Vavaya n. “‘ Namu, nau ri u hayga vano obi gua, 
tolira tamadathe,”’ kea manea ri. Hatia mai manea na tila ma na reoreo ri, na hirama 
ri, haveria mai manea ri na yoi ri, vagua mai gagna na oho ni manea ri, kea ri. Atu 
tororo horu manea ri, vula sapa kori hugu ri, rei vano manea na kana, na tabala i koga 
yeni, na hava yeni goe! Kea na thobio ygeri ea. Obi vamua hi manea ri meke obi 
meke obi ri; vonu sina supu ri, thavikutua, ygovu, vaya vamua me tamaji vamua 
manea ri meke giagilai gani gagua ygovua vamua na supu t thobio mana uju t kake ri ea. 
Dgovu, hapi vamua meke hapi ri, toke na tonogna ygeri make mahu manea ri ea. “‘ Nao, 
ku obia vano gua sa thobio bali ooho atu tadia ara tauygu mara datheygu kore vathe,” 
gi ke gagua manea ri ea, obi me obi me obi manea ri, kari hava, e thovo sina piopdio i 
koga ni keari ke jinoi kathe aru vula vamua na kutugna ri meke sipe vamua na kutu 
lolopagna ri ea. Thagi aua manea ri na kutu lolopagna ri, utuhia, thavikutua na kutugna, 
gehegna ri ea ygi ke ohoa na gai meke palakuea manea ri ea. Boyt gohi ygi e atu, 
kaygu hadi manea ri korea meleha ygeri ea. Hayga garani atu ea manea ri kort ruru 
ygeri, ygi ke poapola ri ea. “ Na kola i nago, na kutu i legu, loulogu hotagi ri ha,” 
hea manea ri meke hadi atu ri. Rooroyo mai ara dathegna ri. ‘‘ Magu rogamu na 
makati royovia vano na poapola yent,” ygi ke gagua taugna ri ea. ‘“‘ Nao, sagot totha 
na lui na, sagoi ifua na joto na, thara na lalaba na, ea gua ent ygi kotolu,” gagua nt ea. 
Thara mohi tira tamadathe ri meke na kalitia mohi mathehu ke nia poapola mai manea 
rica. Atu jufu ea mane eri, atu sonia horu kori thara ygeri manea ri na kutugna, na 
kolagna, na loulogugna, kea manea ri ea, Ia ygeri ygi ke hea atu taugna ri na file + viogna 
ri meke ania ri ea, “ Iaari na gathi gagna iga datheygu mane ri.” Atu vamua hi taugna 
i meke sisiri gua, nono gua, pugu gua kea vamua hi tia ri na komt kutugna mana 
kolagna mana loulogugna na mane ygeri ea. Kari mane ert e atu sonia horu vamua 
kort matha ygeri me boi talu gaigali ea. “‘ Nige, rarai,” ea atu mua taugna ygers da 
rua be tolu na horui jatheagna ri kari boi talu gaigali, ma atu poyoa horu vamua na 
pugu mana vaya ri tira tamadathe ri ea. A dathegna mana ygeri ma ke hat ocosea 
kilili mua na vio ygeri kari e yasi me hai gnokiri dikala kilili vamua ea. LIaygeri ea, 
ygi sokara taugna eri meke sigo vano gua, “‘ Tira na hava gua ke boi talu gaigali gua 


3 In these texts gu is equivalent to my. 
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tauygu ert,” ca me totha migna vano gua a kari, na hava, ke haohaova hi na kutugna 
ert. ‘‘ Idu—bule ke hegita gua na kutugna mana kolagna mana loulogugna mana 
viogna gua gita tamadathe ert, makati gania gua na dika eri, atu makati taveti nida 
makati gogo,” ygt kena gagua vamua mekena gathi ririana dikala kilili vamua rua 
toludia na gathi fata pipiringo kililt ri, hava kena atu rugu au vamua mekena gogo ri. 
Mane eri e vano rarat mat, ygt ke guu ri ea, ‘‘ Tolira tamadathe,”’ keari ea, kana, ahat 
keda hat gaigalt ba keda jathe tabiru. Iaygeri ygi ke bugae hadi meke atu hiro kilik 
kana hava—toludia fata ygouyg ovu na ke teoa gohi eni. “‘ Namu—bule, kotolu gogo 
goht tolira tamadathe vaya tae ert.”” Kea manea ri meke hatia mai na tila ri meke aty 
rugu au meke pajirariea. “ Tolira tamadathe” kea manea na guuriea. ‘“ Nahava” 
ea na vinahigna na viogna ke thayu kori keigna gathi mane eri ea. ‘‘ Tii—saogi jathe, 
ge mat thabuhi gita,” ea tdogna riea. “‘ Teo, nau ri u boi jathe gua,’ ea na ygasi ri ea, 
“ Tolira tamadathe, vet mua tolugamu na,” ea mane eri. ‘‘ Eeni gami na,” mea mua 
na vinahi vio kort keigna gathi mane ert ea. ‘ Titi—toni mee mugua goe eni ko jathe 
ent, meke mai thabuhi gita oanimua gua goe eri ?”’ ea idogna ri. “ Teo, na fata kori 
keiygu gua ert ke pauni jathe ygeri.”” Eadathegnariea. Llaygeri ygi ke hatia na ninge 
sdogna ni meke suki aua na vinahi kori keigna ri, sulupaginia vano kori pikihu i gat 
ygert, taygert atu vamua mokotoku vagehia vamua mo boo me suasupa na tae i kutu 
mana fata kotolu gania ri, hava hava kotolu gogo toludia vamua ri keari. Iaygeri 
jathe kea mane ert me jathe mua na vinahi ke sulupaginia horu kori pikihu taugna ygeri 
ea, taygert hava rei atu manea ri kari ke boo meke suasupa na ke tautafa mua eni kana. 
“* Namu—tava ua ert tolugamu kotolu gogo ri,’’ ea manea ri me sina tala—ea na nithabu 
horu kori boo ke tautafu ygeri akari hava ke palasa mai vamua ne boo i tae ri kori 
matagna mana livogna ygeri, kutu horu va ua meke thehe ri keart. Iaygeri tolira tama- 
dathe ert taveti vamua motolu atu kori melehagna na vaivine eri, atu titionoa vamua na 
puhi ygouygovu ke eiragna taugna ri, ena rarovira mena nia vere nidia vamua na 
mavitu ri. Goi atu taulagi vamua tagna sinamana tavoga na vaivine eri mekena goi 
mono toetoke vamua ri, ea gua ri ge. 


Free Narrative. 


One day a man carried his wooden club and stone axe and went to the mangroves 
to cut and split open some worms in the mangrove for food.‘ He split the mangrove 
and collected a basketful and ate the lot. He satisfied himself, ate his areca nut and 
then decided to split the mangrove to get some more to take home. In doing so, 
one of the splinters stuck through his belly and his intestines burst. He then carefully 
removed all his intestines, stomach, liver and heart (but still was alive), washed them 
and filled up the basket. He then carried these home. A stick is used, and he hung 
his intestines at the back, liver at the front, and his heart in the middle. As soon 
as he approached the house where his wife and children were still awaiting him he 
shouted, ‘‘ The liver at the front, the intestines at the back and a heart in the middle, 


* These worms are to be found in the mangrove swamp, and we natives are very fond of them. 
They are the same as spaghetti in appearance and are usually eaten raw like an oyster. 
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Hurrah!’’ His wife, listening to the shout, ordered her children to be silent. The 
man, still repeating as above, ordered his wife not to light any light, and to spread 
leaves on the ground. His wife promptly laid leaves on the ground, but was puzzled 
about not lighting any light. When the man arrived, he came to where the leaves 
were spread, dropped down all his own internal organs, rushed to his bed and there 
slept deeply. 

The wife asked one or two questions without receiving any answer, went straight 
to the supposed worm (thobio) on the place where he had dropped them, and got busy 
with the cooking. But the man, before going to sleep, had told his wife that a small 
parcel is a fish for his son. It was his own penis. The wife cooked the fish first and 
gave it to the boy, who eagerly ate it, but complained that it was very tough and that 
he could hardly swallow it. The mother roasted some part of the liver and ate it. 
A fire was made to bake them in the stone oven. She baked the whole of her husband’s 
internal organs, then she came to him and woke him up, but he would not move. 
She lit the light and came to his bedside, and behold, the whole of the front part of 
his body was open wide. She gave a jerk with excitement, rushed to her children, 
and told them to run away as the man was dead, giving them to eat his intestines, 
penis, liver and heart. Off they ran. The man woke up early in the morning and_ 
could not find them. 

The wife and children ran and ran and ran until they came to a tree stump. 
The man gave chase, calling after them, and a piece of the man’s penis which the boy 
had eaten stuck between his teeth still answering, “ Here we are.’’ Meantime, the 
woman and the children went to a spot near by and evacuated continually until all 
the man’s organs they had eaten had passed from them. The mother removed the 
piece of penis from the boy’s teeth, which was still answering the man’s call, pinned’ 
it down to the stump and finally escaped into the bush. The man’s own flesh on the 
stump was still saying, ‘‘ Here I am, here I am,”’ and the man came up and saw a 
great heap covered with leaves and said, ‘‘ Now at last I find you. Why did you 
run away from me?” At one blow he struck the heap of motion and the splash 
came to his face, and he fell dead. His wife and children escaped to another village 
where their own people lived, she married again to another man, and they lived there 
happily ever after. 


Papiu. 

Mono makoro mono mua Papiu ma taugna ri. Papiu eri da e toali vamua na aaso- 
ea me da e bayga fa eeye vamua tanga taugna ea me fata vamua ke nia pauni hayga 
vetpapa babali vamua na boyi mana dayi ygeri. Gathi nere horu kori matha ea vamua 
ygt e maya sania ea na pogurugna taugna ygert. Ke pugu meke putpui meke jou meke 
harari kori aygutu a taugna ygeri huju veipapa ea vamua mane eri. 

Mai ea sina dani eri, ena rei nidia horu vano gua kori kalae i tahi ygeri akari, 
e keekede me puupugu i popogna ea na kalae ygeri ea. “ Namu, aiu makati uyg ura 
makati vagoda gada gua” ena na mavitu ri mena rirtava mata nidia na rao mana ygaiaiu 
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mana gadia na oho ygeri. “ Irogita na huju oro aru horu mokoro vagoda mohi sa 
rogada sie masa fei” ea taugna Papiuriea. “ Heem toke magna ygeri’”’ ea horu Papin 
ri ca. Ririana maia roira ri, atu tororo horu rotra ri. Atu jufu sapa kori tahi ri. 
Sapa vamua hi roira ri, na veipapa ygeri, mokoro vagoda vamua hi roira ri mokoro 
mat mokoro vano vamua hi kori kalae ygeri ea. Tagua ygeri ygi e sokara taigna ygeri 
meke gagua ri ea, “‘ Nige, Papiu, koda horu gua goena mukuda vagoda toetoke gua nau 
na ke hahida gua na sethegna na sie mana iga mana vay a kori kalae eni, hi, na gahira 
taiani e fuafuagna koda nohe mo tamaji boboka mo mono goena, iaani gauma na uju 
na ca hina” ea taugna ri ea. Llagua ygeri ygi e hii a Papiu ri meke saki horu ri ea. 
Nohe vamua hi me tamaji boboka manea ri, a taugna ri kiki rui vano, kea vamua meke 
vano ygeri cea. Hauhaugma vano na noheagna ygeri, kiki obo mai ea na tahi ygeri ea. 
“ Nige tauygu, e gnubu gohi na naeygu nau ri” ea Papiu ri. ‘‘ Magugua, ku ohoa 
vano gua gamua na siepila iaant hina,” ea taugna rt. Kiki hadi mai ea na obo ygeri, 
“ Nige, hadi goht kori sopeygu na obo ri,” ea Papiu ri. ‘‘ Kenugua vano gua, muku 
thotia vano gua gamua na fei iaani.” Ea taugna ri. “ Nige, hadi gohi kori luaygu 
na obo ri” ca Papiuri. “ Magugua muku tupia vano gua gamua na kunuyga iaani,” 
ca taugna ri. LIaygeri, akari hava, kiki hadi, kiki hadi, ea vamua na obo ri akari ke 
gragilai livusaginia atu vamua na ulu ri me polo vamua, hava, ke bilomo atu vamua ri 
kea Papiuri. Taugna ri, ma ke atu thoya nigna vamua tadia na komi booi mane mana 
vaivine + loya ygeri meke anira ri ea ‘‘ Iayeni vaho giu gathi aheahe vano vauna tira, 
¢ tom parau mugua na mana iaani nau ent na boyi mana dani eni, tira’’ ygi ke gagua 
tia rica. Tagua ygeri ygi kena rayia na pogurugna ke raki horu ranga ke thayu van 
mana ert keari. Iagua ygeri ma kena hadi nidia vamua kori meleha meke goi atu 


taulagi toctoke vamua tanga suia mane ri, mokoro aygutu moro uygura moro hiro vaya 
vamua mekena mono vamua ri, ea gua ri ge. 


Free Narrative. 


There lived in a village a man and his wife. This man was either too lazy to 
walk, or lame, and he preferred always to be carried on his wife’s back. He never 
left his wife’s back either by day or by night, and in fact slept at her back. By dint 
of long doing this, the skin of his belly merged into that of his wife’s back and became 
fastened as a joint skin. The wife always tried to get rid of him, so as to escape, 
but got no chance. 

One day the reef looked good—it was low water and many people went to gather 
sea shells for food. She told her husband to go for a fishing expedition, and he agreed. 
They took with them some cooked food. Both walked on the reef ; it was so dry and 
beautiful that she told him to go down and sit on a flat dry piece of coral while she 
moved on to collect more shells, before coming back to carry him again at her back. 
The saying pleased him and he at last agreed to go down. This tore away the skin 
of his belly and that of his wife’s back before they parted and he sat down. The 
woman, seeing her opportunity, moved on faster. Suddenly, high water returning, 
the water covered his legs. He shouted, ‘‘ Come back, I am now getting wet.” She 
said, ‘‘ Just a minute, I am collecting more little clam shells for you.” The water 
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was now up to his navel. “‘ Please come back,” he called. She said, “ Wait a 
minute, let me pick this trochus shell for you.’’ The water was now to his neck. 
‘Please, I am now drowning,” he called. She said, ‘‘ Let me kill this fish for you.” 
Now the water covered his head and he drowned. She now found relief in having 
got rid of him and went ashore where other women attended to her back and then 
she went home. The common phrase is now that papiu means a mimic. 


The Monggo Cycle. (1) Nigua Lui Gohi. 

“ Tolumara, atu makati kaygora’’ ya na marai Moygo ri. Atu hirt ygi kena 
gagua me kena tororo me kena horut Tavalea ygeri ea. Atu vamua hi me kena talua na 
kaygora ygerit. Thatha mua, sakuri mua, susuki mua, kena mua na mane ygouygovu 
ygeri keari. Iayent, siva mane eni, hayga mimi nigna ea me peopeo vano loyagna 
na vugnei gai hutu eri ea. Kari, eigna ke gegelele ygeri me magneo horu gua na viogna 
ygeri ea. E rei horu manea na kana, sisi gatgari kea hi na ulu i viogna yeni kana. 
“Namu, kenugua boyi na da e beubethu gua na vioygu ent,” ea anea ri me ke tabiru atu 
tadia mara i uygura ygeri ea. Laygeri jutu mai ea na lavi ygeri, sina mane saka nigna 
jekolo, ea na mane ygouygovu ygeri ea. ‘‘ Nige, e hava gua ko boi saka nimua 
jekolo eri get?” ena mareari. ‘‘ Teo, inau ri niygua lui gohi gua’’ e huju gagua nigna 
manea ri ea. “‘ Hee, toke mua” ea sina mane, saka ningua, jekolo ena ygoungovu 
mara ri ea, laygeri, punt horu ea, sina mane, totha hadia nigna na lui, batia hads 
gagua na pailepa i buma, atu taveti niygua, ena sakai gagua ygouygovu vamua mara ri 
ea. Tomaga horu ygi ea vamua manea gehegna ygert ea. ‘‘ Kuda totha vano gua 
ningua lui ert,” ea manea ri, me goi magneoa vano na viogna ri akari hava, talu vula 
puni horu vamua kari. ‘‘ Tolumara, pituu gua” ea manea ri me gua leguraea. ‘ Teo, 
goe ri e mono nimua lui gohi gua oa gua ge”’ ena marari. “ Tolumara, raroviu pituu,” 
ea me guu leuleugura manea ri huju.marari, teo, nimua lui gohi ena hujua nidia me na 
hadi nidia. Manea ri ma ke talui mono horu vamua me ke sibi duagna vamua me boto 
vamua na iga ri, ena atu titionoa mara ri kari, ena hii—ena vamua na mavitu ri, kea 
hiri. 


Free Narrative. 


These stories are a popular folk cycle. The word Monggo is the name of a 
tribe that lived in the place called Monggo, in a small mountain near the extreme 
eastern end of Bugotu. Its shores are the beaches of Tavalea, and Sokopui, an 
island opposite, is called Vitora, and a little island near by is called Lagale. From 
these places the story of this tribe will now be told. They are now extinct ; the last 
man who claimed to come direct from this tribe died more than twenty years ago. 
His name was Busa, and his son, now still living, is not regarded by Bugotu custom 
as a legal descendant of this tribe, because Bugotu is matrilineal, not patrilineal. 
The Monggo people were a people of different culture and intelligence, far inferior to 
the average people of Bugotu, and it may be safe to say that they were sub-normal 
in type. 
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One day many people came down to Tavalea to fish by means of a kanggora net 
for buma, a fish like pilchards. Certain man among the fishermen went near a big 
tree to urinate and had an erection of the penis. His foreskin “ peeled off” and he 
saw there the corona of his penis shining red. He convinced himself that the redness 
of his penis would give light by night. When evening came, fish was distributed, 
and each man strung his fish and broke dried leaves of the coconut palm for a torch 
to go home by. Someone enquired of him, “‘ Friend, why don’t you break leaves for 


alight?” He replied, “ I have alight.” When it was dark, each man had his light ~ 


and carried his fish as they went home. After all had gone, he then tried his light, 
but darkness covered him, and he became disappointed, shouted after them to wait 
for him, but they reminded him that, ‘‘ You have a light,” and there he spent the 
night all alone, the fish decomposed, and he was very hungry until the morning. He 
went home without any fish. 


(it) Votu Kori Biabina. 

“ Atu makati votu 1 Nagotamo tolumara,” kane hadi mara ri. Toke, kenugna 
boyt katida au na ygt kena gaguariea. Kaikalitia ahi mara ri na vaya mana kou ygeri, 
€ ma na manegna i Opi ma na Vulavu ygeri mai legu votu, koroa mkoro mai gathaga 
mugua i tadiariea. “ Pinitia vano na hiabina ygeri’’ ygi kena gagua ri me kena batia 
mat na gue butu ri, me kena taria kori bimage ri, ena vano taria kori kokoilo hutu 4 
loya na thevugna ri ea. LIaygeri, boyi horu ea ygi kena hahage ri keari. Karina marai 
Mogo ygeri na ligigna na valuha gua kena nia vauvaluha ygeri ea, mi romara dia i Opi 
mana Vulavu ygeri koro gaohia mat ygert bule da ke tautau ea na gue ygert, da ke hirivuti 
ea na kokotlo 1 loya ygeri ea. “‘ Atu gita ri, hayga jufu hi kori horara gita ygeri, me na 
gagua mugua ea gua ygert. Tayi hadi ygie gagua na manugna i Lagale ygeri ea, nao, 
ke tayi hi yeni na selegna gahira nia dika na, ygi kana gagua ri ea. Valuha mena 
valuha mara ri. Atu hamu ri, hayga toroyagi hi gita ygeri ena mua ea gua ygeri. 
E rua na mavedia 1 Opi ma na Vulavu ygeri, koro gagua ri ea, ‘‘ Mara, boi tahu riuriu 
gua gita ent mara” oroa mugua ea gua ygeri. Hava, e poha mai na thabota ri me hayg 
a dani raraha me na re i thoya i loya ri akari hava, na gue na ke talu piniti mua kori 
kokotlo yeni. “ Ovt na mee mugua tolugamu eni, na votu hava hina kati talui pinih 
vamua kori kokotlo ent,”’ oroa vamua e rua na manedia i Opi ma na Vulavu ri, moro 
hatia mai rodia na valuha ma na rogadia na oho ri, kiki mooro liliht moro horu, me tole 
me vali ne dant ygioro atu jufu kori melehadia ri. Na marai Mongo ri ma kena got 


hai saki thoy a me kena gant ygovu atua vamua na oho ri, e sibi higigna horu vamua 
na votu ri, kea hirt. 


Free Narrative. 


They decided to take a journey to Nagotano by a large canoe called a biabina. 
The canoe was lifted down to the sea, loaded with food and other provisions for a 
voyage. A very strong lawyer cane was tied in a canoe to a big tree ashore called 
kokotlo. Two normal men from Oip and Vulavu came to join a happy voyage. It 
was decided to leave by midnight. At midnight everybody embarked and started to 
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paddle. Everyone was in a happy mood, so that they were eating, singing and 
merry-making, when suddenly they heard a bird crying in a neighbouring island called 
Lagale. They all said, ‘‘ Come, we are now approaching Gahiva rua dika. They now 
paddled harder and harder, especially the two men from Opi and Vulavu, and the 
kokoilo tree nearly broke down. At dawn, they became puzzled whether they were 
moving at all or still in the same place. When daylight came, to their amazement 
the canoe was still under the tree, tied with a strong lawyer cane. Everybody was 
very angry, and left the canoe and went home. The two men from Opi and Vulavu 
were very disappointed and for some time would not return to their places. The 
voyage came to naught. All the food was eaten. 


(iii) Tako Ato—Lakua. 

Hayga bilau gadia ato ea ea mena atu gua ygert. ‘‘ Nao, kenuygua ena royovia 
marai na tono i ato ygi keda duu ri, keana bule gita ygouyg ova na ati lakua na ato yeni, 
sina mane vamua keda totoka na ea, ygi kena gagua ri ea. Atu mara ri me kena regia 
na idoi vunegna ygeri ygi ke totoka sina mane ri, sokara athaatia trimarae ha hayavulu 
me hia ri ea, me sina hathayatu i mane gua na haidu dia ri ygeri. Hava, evano maamala 
mai na ato ygeri akari e atu horuvt bakaira mena puruyoyojo mena teo vuovuthotho dia 
horu vamua timarae hia hayavulu me hia na mane ri, mane vamua ke totoka ygi ke gogo 
nigna ri keari. “ Ovi, na hava gua ke taygumu eri ?”’ ena mara + tono i ato ri mena 
vula atu kari, mara 1 Moygo na kena bakagohi sara t ato yeni. Huju kia nidia mara 
ert mena taveto nidia, kea hiri. 


Free Narrative. 

These people are also thieves. One day they decided to steal by cutting down 
an ivory nut tree for making sago. As the falling of the tree would cause a loud noise, 
giving alarm to the owners, it was decided to catch the tree by holding it up with 
their bare hands. A hundred men came to the spot, and ninety-nine were to catch 
the falling tree. As soon as the tree was cut, all hands were ready to support the tree, 
when down came the tree, crushing the ninety-nine men to death, and leaving the 
axe-man. The owners, alarmed by the falling tree, came to see what was the matter, 
and found all ninety-nine Monggo people half buried in swampy ground. The axe- 
man made good his escape. The dead men were left there to rot without being 
disturbed. The Monggo people on hearing what had happened would not dare to 
come to steal any more of the trees. 


(tv) Bilau Niu. 

Hayga bilau niu ea mena atu sina boyi eri. Atu jufu ea kort huguru t niu ygert 
ea, hava kena! atu regia vamua sina niu ke theethehe na uulugna ygeri ygi kena hayga 
habira ri ea. “‘ Nao kenugua ena royovia na duugna na niu,” kena ri ea. Bule ati 
habira ygoungovu vamua mati hadi athaatha me jufu i popo, eigna da tuhu horu mai 
tagna sina mane, ea me leulegu mane me horu jufu tagna mane ke sokara kori thepa,” 
ygi kena gagua ri ea. Iaygeri, hadi na mane ygouygovu, jufu vano kori uulugna ygiea 
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sina mane ri. “‘ Lelehe totou’’ ca mane t popo ygeri. “‘ Toke hiri ygeri, gagua kurohy 
na mane me, gagua ygauygaru na mane me, gagua niu tupa na mane me ea,” ygi kena 
gagua ri. ‘‘ Lelehe totou’’ mea nigna mua mane ygert, mena goi velea mua mara 
mathehu kena velea goht ygeni ri ca vamua akari, toagna ea vamua mane popo ygeri 
me guu nigna hadi vamua “‘ Lelehe totou’’ kea ygeri kart, hava, na vano rooroyo dia 
mai na mara i tono 1 niu na, kena mat thabuhi pisupaara vamua rt, sina mane vamua ke 
sokara kori vunegna ygi ke gogo havi ri, kea hiri. 


Free Narrative. 


Some men decided to steal coconuts. They climbed a tree. This particular 
tree was dried from the root and no leaf or fruit was on top. In order that coconuts 
may be handed down from one man to another right to the last man standing on the 
ground, yet making no noise as far as possible, all the men climbed the dead tree, 
one man upon the other, lining the tree from bottom to top. The man at the top 
whispering Lelehe totou (the treetop is dead), the men said, ‘‘ Good, good, young 
coconuts for one, dry coconuts for another, and so on.”” The man on the top, 
whispering, repeating the above words, meant that there was no fruit, but the men 
down below still said the same thing in reply, when, in his anger, the first shouted the 
words aloud, and the owners rushed out and clubbed them all to death except the 
man who was standing on the base, and he escaped before they could reach him. 


(v) Kaputiu na Sueta. 


Sina dani eri, ““ Kenugua boyi ri ati atu bilau gada kake kori nidia lapa gita ri” 
ygt kena gagua ri ca. Kutu horu ea na uya ri, atu vamua mara ri, atu jufu kori vathe 
ri kort hotagi boyt rt ea. Kari na marat tono i vathe ygeri eigna kena adoa gohi kena 
ado mat hiabilau vaya ygert mena talua nidia gua na ste pila, me aa me mono gua korat 
lapa ygeri ea. Iaygeri, atu jufu ea marat Moygo eri, ena polo pitu mena mono i kosi 
kekeha eri, e hage i kora sina mane ygeri ea. Hage vano, ma ke gegeu vano kora i lapa 
rt ea mana eri kari hava, kaburu, kea vamua na sie pila ri, eigna ke gehuvia nigna 
vano gua na korai sie pila eri. “ Kaputiu na sueta’”’ ea manea ri. “ Hii, toke, toke, 
hirt ygeri, gagua kuikurisi na mane me, gagua uju na mane me, gahua kake hutu na 
mane me ea” eva mara kena pitu kori ygert ea. “ Kaputiu na sueta”’ tahea nigna 
mua mane eri, mena goi velea mua mara ri mathehu keva velea gohi ygent ri ea vamua 
kari, toagna ea vamua mane kora eri ergna ke hayga thehe nigna teoteoa na vahagitiagna 
ygert, ma ke jinoi guu nigna hadi vamua, “‘ Kaputiu na sueta”’ kea ygeri—hava— 
rarait mai vamua mara kena tonoi vathe ri me kena atu thabu vathehea horu vamua ri— 
gogo nidia mara kena polo kori ygeri, kea hirt. 


Free Narrative. 


A few men wanted to steal some cooked food inside a basket in a house. They 
did so every night. The owners knew about it and took a clam shell, still living, 
and left it in a basket and went to sleep. When night came, they went to the house 
as usual, and a man went in, put his hand inside the basket, when suddenly the clam 
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shell closed and bit his fingers. The man in agony whispered “ Kaputiu na sueta”’ 
(‘‘ The clam shell is biting me’). The man waiting outside said, “‘ Good, take them 
all, big taro for you, big yam for me,” and so on. But the man could no longer 
stand the pain and shouted the same words again, The owner awakened and clubbed 
the man to death. The others outside made good their escape and did not come 
back again. 


(vi) Hiro Noygu Dgulio. 

Govu ea na aygutu eri, atu habira gagna biu ea me atu, akari hava, hadi me harakia 
na vuyui biu ygeri, e horu mai ea kari ma ke magneo nigna horu vamua na viogna ri ea. 
Da sosoni na guiguli viogna ea vamua manea ri ma hadi kori vugne i biu popo ygers 
me kaikahia na eloelo i biu ygeri, horu mai kori vugne 1 biu ygeri me tobia me taygea 
me raraha ea na vugne 1 biu ygeri manea ri. Habu mai sina mane, mai huatia, ‘‘ Na 
hava gua ko hiroa goe ri g?”’ ‘“‘ Hiro noygu ygulio” me gagua mua manea ri ea. 
Iaygeri e suygula me munuja mua manea ri na hiro ygeri ea. Me goi halu mai sina 
mana baya vaivine, mena mai huatia mua, “ Na hava ko pauni hiroa gua goe ri?” 
Keaygeri huju, ‘‘ Hiro noygu ygulio”’ mea mua manea ri, kea vamua meke vano ri ea. 
Iaygeri ea, halu mai ygie gagua a vayaogna eri ea, “ Tit, na hava ko hiroa gua, goert 
mama?” Iaygeri eigna a vuyaogna ygeri me huju bugoro ea manea ri. ‘‘ Mama, 
ko velea mai vaho, na hava fata gua ko hiroa goeri?”’ Kea vuyaogna ygeri huju eigna 
ke maomamo me bugoro, ea mane ert ea. Huahuati huju huahuati ea ea vuyaogna 
eri ygi, ‘‘ Hiro noygu ygulio”’ ygie gagua hadi manea ri. ‘‘ Koda ainia vano muku 
regia, ygie ania vuyaogna eri, ma ke nia tuhu vano manea na viogna ri ea. “ E aat 
vamua na gamua eni’’ ea gus vuyaogna eri ma thagi nigna vatabirua na gneogna eri— 
hava—‘‘ Namu igoe ygio vaadougna ea vamua mane eri ma koro koli horu vamua 
mokoro etet rodia vamua rt kea hirt. 


Free Narrative. 


A man went to climb an areca nut tree. He came down from the tree and saw 
that his penis ‘“‘ peeled off.’ Believing that his foreskin was lost, he climbed the tree 
again, shook the top, and came down again and weeded the surroundings of the tree, 
cleaning away all the dirt to look for it. A man went by and asked, “ What are you 
looking for?” He said, “ I’m looking for my skin.’ While he was still searching, 
a woman passed that way and asked the same question, and he replied in the same 
terms. Many people passed by him and asked him, and they received the same reply. 
At last his mother-in-law came ; wondering what he was doing, she asked him in 
the normal mother-in-law manner by saying, ‘“‘ Son, what are you looking for ?”’ 
The man was ashamed and did not reply. His mother-in-law repeated her question 
but still got no reply from him. At last he told her as above. The woman said, 
“Show me,” but he would not. The woman insisting, he showed it to her. The 
woman, by grasping the penis with her fingers, pulled the foreskin back into its 
normal position, saying, ‘‘ This is how to do it.” The man was so pleased that he 
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asked her to have connection with him, to which she agreed. The mother-in-law 
tabu (ati) was thus broken by those two. 


(vit) Votu na komi Botho ma na Manu. 


Sina dani ri ea, votu ygiena gagua na komi botho ma na manu ygeri: na hinage 
ygert na eloelo i faigu gua. Tatave mena sapa vano ea, ygie sokara na iu ygeri me ke 


vealegna no botho ygeri ea. “‘ Nige, koda sale goe yeni ge,’ eania, iaygeri, hii ea na 
botho ygeri me ke sale ri ea. ‘‘Kue! Kue! Kue!” ea na botho ygeri. “ Dika na 
sale goe yeni” ea naiuri. “ Vano, goe yeni” eania na aoao ri. Ao! Ao! Ao!” 
ea na aoao rt. “ Dika goe yeni” mea mua na iu ygeri ea. Iaygeri me ke vano me 


vano me kena giagilai sale salupu na komi botho ma na manu ri ea. Tagua ygeri ygi, 
“ Vano, sale goe gnopao yeni,” ygi ke gagua naiuriea. E haygea hadi na sale thamuta 


ert kart hava ke thehevagi na rooroyogna ri, ‘‘ Nao vano gua,” ygi ea na iu ygeri hava 
ke jinot tautarua vamua na iu ri. 


“ Gamua kake kokoo, mathamu pidaravu, gamua huli vavaha, ke uru na bogomu, 
ke beto na kulimu, ke kumu na naemu, ke doudou na ihumu—Gnopao pao pao” ygi 
ke gagua vamua na sale na gnopao ri. “‘ Ovi bule na eing u vamua inau gua ko tautarua 
g0e ert,” ea na iu me butulia nigna horu gua na elo i faigu kari hava, kena Iuvu horu 
vamua ri, Otho na komt botho ri, tororo na koba ri, thovo na komi botho ri; na gnamu 
ert ke hage nigna vano kori kuligna na iu ygeri ea. Otho me na jufu i loya ri ea, thovo 
nigna au ygie gagua gua na gnamu ygeri ca. “ Namu, vei gua ko mono nimua gua 
g0e ert ko mumuja nimua eri ge?” eanaiuri. “ Kulimu’”’ cana gnamu ri. “ Ivei 
ge?” ea na gnamu ri, “ Kulimu’’ ea mua na gnami ri ea. “‘ Nao, vaya tae, hai ke 
ado hage kori kuliygu”’ gua ea na iu ri me pajia na gnamu me atu, kari hava, ke atu 
rugu hage nigna kori kato i kakau na gnamu ri keari. ‘‘ Na have ge? ea na kakau ri. 
“Na iu ke pajiui eri ge,” ea na gnamu ri. ‘‘ Mai, mai, hage mai korri eni goe na, 
inau kuda atu pitua kori livo i kato ygeri,” ea na kakau ri me ke mai kori livo i kato 
ygeri ca. Atu gegeli vamua hi na iu ygeri me ke gegeli ri, jufu atu ea kori kakau ygeri 
kari hava kaburu kea na kakau na kori thugna na iu na. Hayga thehe nigna teoteoa 
na vahagitiagna na iu ri me boi gaigali me mela ea na bilo i sisimorogna ri ea. Iaygeri, 
kori vido iaani ena kagora mua me na mono marai Moygo ygeri ea. Hiro gai bali uhu 
ygiena me na jufu atu tagna ke koli na iu ygeri ea. Rei vano ea sina mane na kana 
ke mela sisigai, gari kea mua na moro i iu yeni. ‘‘ Tolumara, iaani na joto na,” ea 
manea rt. “‘ Ivei?”’ ena me na rage atu mara eri. “‘ Nao, hii, toke, toke, ifua” kena 
mara ri me kena hathatanoa na piopido i gai ma na furoma ma na fata ri mena tifu mena 
sifu mara ri. Sipe ea na bigigna na iu ygeri ea, ‘‘ Nao, e guba hi na joto na,” kena 
mara rt me kena tayo mua na ifuagna ri ea. Iaygeri ygi da vano toagna ea sina mane 
ert me ke batia mai sina vido i gai ri ygi, po ea manea ri na thabuhiagna horu na moro 
tiuri. “ Na hava joto gua ke boi talu gatha iaari romara?”’ Akari hava—akuku— 
ca na iu ri me rage me taveti nigna, hai pagana na ifuagna vamua mara eri ea. Da 
kasa hi tolu na vinoga ri ea ygi, kiki ma kaygu me thoya na koba ri. Mela, ea hi na 
stosiyo ma na ririkigna na koba ygeri. Na iu ygeri e hiohiyo gagua me mono mua kori 
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lilihi lau ygeri ea. “* Nige iva, nau ri e tons liolioygu gua na luvu kati eia gnotha ri ge,” 
eanakobari. ‘ Namu, ignotha koania hi goe na etolu gohi na vinogarige. Sisigaigari 
hea gohi na rirtkimu yeni o bot adoa gua,” ea na iu ri kea hiri. 


Free Narrative. 

One day all the animals, including a pig, a dog, a crow, a flying fox, mosquitoes, 
a hermit crab, and other creatures, went for a journey at sea. The canoe used was a 
large kaekake leaf.5 As nobody paddled the canoe, it floated here and there, because 
the animals enjoyed singing. The dog seems to have been the boss or conductor. 
He asked the cockatoo to sing first. The cockatoo sang, but the dog did not pass it, 
and said, ‘“‘ No good.” Then the parrot sang, and again the dog did not like it. Then 
came the pig’s turn, and he too was condemned by the dog. All the other birds sang 
their songs, but the dog said, ‘‘ No good.”” Then at last he asked a bird called gnopao 
to sing. This bird sang so beautifully that it pleased the dog. He asked it to 
repeat the song. The gnopao then started to sing the song with words, all about the 
dog himself : 

“He lies near the fire, eats all bones and half taro half burnt. He eats a crab, 
vomits it out andeats again. He has a funny nose, long teeth, a funny paw and barks 
loudly for no apparent reason. He follows a man to the garden to work, but eats 
only halves thrown away in the ground,” and so on. 

The dog, seeing that the song was nothing but one all about him, became very 
angry, kicked the canoe, and the leaf broke. All the birds flew away, the pig swam 
away, the hermit crab fell to the bottom, the mosquito hid inside the dog’s ear, and 
he himself swam ashore. On arriving at the beach, the mosquito came out from his 
ear, absolutely dry. The dog asked him, “ Friend, how did you manage to come ? 
Besides, you are perfectly dry.”” The mosquito said, ‘‘ Your ear.” The dog said, 
“What!” The mosquito: ‘“ Yourear.’’ This was too much for the dog, who said, 
“You fool, why did you hide inside my ear?”’ So he chased the mosquito to kill 
him, but fortunately for the mosquito he found his way quickly into a crab hole. 
The dog, in rage, set about digging the crab’s hole. The mosquito ran inside to the 
crab. The crab said, ‘‘ What is the matter?’’ The mosquito said, “ Please let 
me hide ; the dog is chasing me and means to kill me.” ‘‘ Come inside,” said the 
crab, “ and let me go near the surface.” The crab went near the mouth of the hole 
where the dog was digging. His nose was bitten by the crab so painfully that the 
dog could not move and remained there in the hole until his anus was red hot. 

At this moment, some Monggo men, after fishing, went ashore to get dried wood 
to make fire. One of the Monggo men was wandering along, where the dog, still in 
pain, lay. His anus was so red, because of the pain, that he passed flatus-gas from 
his stomach. The man saw an object before him, so red that he shouted to his friends 
that he had found a fire still burning red. All the men came with joy, collected a few 
chips to light the fire. They blew the dog’s anus, put more chips and wood. The 


5 A huge taro grown in mud or swamp ground and very hard to eat when cooked. 
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dog continued to pass flatus. ‘‘ Oh, I can smell the fire,” said one. “ Yes, yes,” 
said the rest. More sticks and more chips were collected, and two men continually 
blew the dog’s anus, until one of them, getting tired of blowing, took a large stick of 
wood and struck the dog’s anus, saying, “‘ What fire is this? It doesn’t give light 
but smells!’’ The dog shouted and ran away. The men were disappointed, but 
the mosquito was saved. 

About three years passed, the hermit crab which had sunk to the bottom came 
to the beach. It took him three long years to travel through the coral on the reef, 
just about three miles from the beach, and to reach the island. Incidentally, the dog 
happened to walk around the beach just at the same time. As soon as the hermit 
crab saw the dog, he recognized him as the dog with whom he had travelled three 
years before. He slowly crawled along to the dog, who was still eating something 
there. ‘‘ Friend,” said the hermit crab, “it makes me laugh.” “ What are you 
laughing at?” said the dog. ‘‘ It makes me laugh about your sinking our canoe 
yesterday,’ said the hermit crab. ‘‘ You call that yesterday ?”’ said the dog, “it 
is already three years ago, and now you say yesterday! Can’t you see that your 
fingers, eyebrows and all your face are now red like a paki, yet you call it yesterday ?” 
said the dog, and he went away. ‘“‘ Oh, I see,” said the crab, and went his way. 


SOME FURTHER TRADITIONS 

There are various forms of the story of the first appearance of white men at 
Bugotu, but the substance of all is the same. The following is the native tradition. 

The descendants of the people where Alvaro de Mendajia saw them are now 
almost extinct. There were a few men still alive at Banisokeo who claimed to be 
the direct descendants of those people at Gehe (called by Mendajia Estrella Bay) 
who told me a few stories about Mendajia’s landing there. One man claimed that his 
great-great-great-great-grandfather was the chief of Gehe named Belenbangara at 
the time. As soon as they saw the white men come ashore, they thought they must 
be ghosts and ran to the bush. The white men shouted after them, but, in their 
terror, they ran wildly to the bush. After, great thunder burst above their heads 
(probably muskets fired by the Spaniards). For days they stealthily came to find 
out what manner of men they were, and also to ascertain whether they were real men 
or ghosts. 

For days they could not make contact with the white men, but, little by little, 
they came nearer, as the white men became friendly. Finally a man gave himself 
up, that is, simply walked along to the white men, and the latter received him with 
kindness. Not only were they friendly with him but gave him some of the white 
people’s goods (perhaps mirrors, beads, pieces of cloth, etc.). Finally Belenbangara 
the chief made his appearance and made himself known (presumably by signs) as 
the local chief. The name Belenbangara also means a chief. The white men gave 
him presents and he in turn gave them food. The natives also observed that the 
whites built a great canoe (a brigantine built there) and were very much astonished 
at the speed of the great work. 
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Beyond this point the native account is very obscure and meagre, but they said 
that the whites lived there at least over ten moons. The ship was termed nguanguao, 
and it was supposed to be ghosts carrying diseases. White men also are ghosts. 
It is said that as soon as they saw a mguanguao they told women and children to hide, 
and men prayed to the ghosts to remove the nguanguao, a disease carrier. 

The other traditions are concerned with versions of the killing of Bishop Epalle 
in 1845. At the time nobody, of course, knew that he was a bishop. The ship was 
at the bay of Midoru, Bugotu. The boat went ashore in a small mangrove passage 
called Ngalibiu. The people of Mahaga came down to see the ship and receive or 
beg presents from the white men. Perhaps they had already done that to some white 
men before. Some white men stepped ashore from the ship, and one distributed 
axes and other things to many of the natives. One chief from Mahaga, just back from 
his garden, was told that a ship was at Ngalibiu. He ran down the hill to beg some 
presents. As soon as he arrived, he saw some natives holding axes, and went to one 
and asked to see the axe. The man gave it to him. He took the axe and came to 
the white man who had distributed the presents and showed by signs that he also 
would like an axe, displaying the one in his hand. The white man nodded. The 
chief, thinking that the white man might be deceiving him, struck a blow at the 
white man’s head, killing him instantly. The white man fell, and all the natives took 
to the bush or the mangroves. There was some firing by the whites, but nobody 

was hit. There was no other fighting, and no other native took part in the killing. 
There was no time for the white man to kneel or look up to the heavens, as the blow 
was a complete surpruse. After the killing, no one saw what was done with the white 
man’s body. The man who killed the Bishop was of the Thonggokama clan. 

The name of a ship at the present day is vaka. In Bugotu the term hagore vaka 
applies to white men’s language, and means literally “ ship’s language,” owing to 
the fact that the white man’s language was heard for the first time on a ship. The 
phrase meleha vaka applies to any place where a white man has lived, whether in 
Australia or on a plantation in the Solomons. Legu vaka applies to a native going 
to work whether in a ship or on a plantation. Curiously enough, however, this term 
does not apply to any foreigners, such as Chinese. The name of the nationality must 
be added. Ifa ship arrives and the question is asked, vaka hava ? “‘ ship of where?” 
the answer may be, e.g. vaka China. Hagore vaka now applies exclusively to the 
English language. If any other language is mentioned, the nationality must be 
added, e.g. Hagore China, Hahore India, etc. 


ADDENDUM. NATIVE MONEY 
The following are the varieties of true native money at Bugotu : 


1. Seli. This is an armlet ring, made of a shell found in sand on a reef. Its 
value is not more than 10/- in English money. Seli hathangatu is the largest, and it is 
worth 100 porpoise teeth. Seli vaivine are similar and worth 50 porpoise teeth. The 
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smaller the shell the less its value. The sedi is the oldest money of Bugotu and still 
highly valued at present. 


2. Kavikaru. Made from clam shell ground like a pencil, about six to eight 
inches in length and used for the pierced ears or nose. It is well decorated. Its 
value is not known in English money, but a really good one is not worth more than 
10/-. It is valued at from 20 to 50 porpoise teeth. It is now almost non-existent. 


3. Sosolo, made of native beads, opossum teeth, and woven into strings, intended 
for the leg, like a knight’s garter. Its value is about 10 to 50 porpoise teeth. It 
also is now almost extinct. 


4. Popoko. Made of the same stuff as No. 3 but very fine, and intended for 
the wrists. It was valued at the same rate as No. 3, but has now disappeared. 


5. Keakera. Opossum’s teeth, strung on a single string, interspersed with fine 
beads, and intended for the ankles. It is still used by some old women and is valued 
at 20 porpoise teeth. 


6. Vovogo Butu. Made of very fine white shells, and was used as a belt around 
the waist. It is worth about 100 porpoise teeth. Nearly extinct. 


The following monies were native, but were introduced from other places. They 
are still popular and largely used. 


7. Rade. Porpoise teeth. At Bugotu a porpoise tooth is valued roughly at a 
penny, but owing to the fact that we (Bugotu) in our numerals count everything by 
tens or hundreds, and not dozens, we reckon 10 rade, 100 rade, 1,000 rade, etc. This 
money originally came from Malaita. The Malaita natives drive porpoise to special 
places (said to be due to the influence of ghosts) and there kill them. They take all 
the teeth and these are used as money, which has become finally distributed to all the 
Solomons except the west. 


8. Vilihat. Made from deep sea shells, red in colour. It is made up, usually 
in ten strings—ground fine and then strung to about a fathom’s length on a single 
string. Other islands subdivide them into many strings or even add more to it. 
A very fine one, much redder and shorter, is highly valued. The ten strings are called 
vilihai sau salage in Bugotu and are valued at {2/10/-. The shorter ones mentioned 
above are not common at Bugotu, and are valued at £5. The ten-string ones are 
valued in different islands at different prices. The makers in Malaita usually value 
them at £3. This money is still largely used at Bugotu. 


9. Turabuto. Made of white shell, in four strings, and about a fathom long. 
In Bugotu this is valued at less than 2/-. It is now almost non-existent. 


10. Hokata. Made of clam shell as an armlet, valued at 2/-, and is made in the 
western Solomons, such as Marovo and Roviana lagoons, It is still used. 
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11. Bakiha. Also made of clam shell found in reefs, lying there “ dead” for 
years. It is also made as an armlet, but is much bigger and heavier than the pre- 
ceding. It is strung on a finely made native tape, decorated with shells, and is 
suspended over the centre of the breast, but only by men. It is valued at from 10/- 
to {1 for the most beautiful ones. In Bugotu it is now obsolete. In colour it is 
white. 

12. Poata. Made of the same material as No. 11 but much whiter. In Bugotu 
its value is not more than 2/-, but it is now obsolete. Poata is a Roviana word 
meaning “‘ money.” 


GEORGE BOGESI. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


As noted in the preceding issue, arrangements are well in hand for the Hobart 
meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Science to be held in Hobart from the 12th to the 19th January next under the 
general presidency of Dr. A. B. Walkom. Professor J. B. Cleland is President of 
the anthropological section. Two symposia, in which Anthropology will be included, 
have been suggested, one on ‘“‘ The Place of Anthropology as a General Subject in 
University Education” and the other on “‘ The Coming of the Tasmanians to 
Tasmania.” 


The Seventh Pan-Pacific Science Congress is to be held in New Zealand in 
February, 1949. Meetings will be held in Auckland from February 2nd to 8th, with 
excursions to follow, and in Christchurch from February 16th to 22nd, with further 
excursions to commence on the 23rd. 


The Senate of the University of Sydney has appointed Dr. Ian Hogbin Reader 
in Anthropology in recognition of his contribution to knowledge in field research in 
Melanesia. Dr. Hogbin has been Lecturer and Senior Lecturer on the staff of the 
Department of Anthropology, with some breaks, since 1932. Earlier in the year, 
Dr. Hogbin was awarded a National University Fellowship. He will take this up 
in September and be absent from the University of Sydney for about twelve months. 
The Fellowship will enable him to continue his research on culture contact in New 
Guinea. 


Dr. A. Capell, who has been Lecturer in the Department of Anthropology for 
several years, has been appointed Reader in Oceanic Languages in that Department 
in recognition of his important contributions in that sphere of knowledge. Since 
joining the Department Dr. Capell has developed its linguistic activities, both on the 
teaching and research side. Eventually this must become a separate department. 
At the end of March last Dr. Capell returned from four months’ field work in Micro- 
nesia as one of the American research team (the only non-American member), which 
was laying scientific foundations for American administration. 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry has completed the field work connected with her study of 
the economic life of women in the Cameroons and is now in London. She has been 
made Lecturer in Social Anthropology in University College. 


Miss Jean Craig, M.A., formerly Research Assistant and then Teaching Fellow, 
and Miss Vere Hole, M.A., formerly Research Assistant, in the Department of 
Anthropology, the University of Sydney, and Miss Florence Harding, M.A., who 
did research under the auspices of the Department, have just completed an academic 
year of study in Anthropology and Sociology in the University of Chicago. Miss 
Hole is returning to Sydney almost at once, while Miss Craig and Miss Harding 
hope to return in a few months’ time. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Berndt, after several years of field work in northern Australia, 
are spending this year at the University of Sydney writing up field material under a 
grant from the Research Committee of the University of Sydney. 
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REVIEWS 


Pangai. By Ernest and Pearl Beaglehole. Memoirs of the Polynesian Society, 
1941, pp. I-145. 

This is a well tabulated and careful two months’ study of a small, somewhat 
isolated, Tongan village by two experienced field workers, with much prior knowledge 
of Polynesian peoples. It is of particular value because it is concerned with Tongan 
commoners’ life as distinct from that of the chiefly class or of the former in continual 
relation to the latter. It is moreover a study of a contact situation in which stability 
has been attained. With regard to the second po.nt, the authors’ conclusion. is that 
the present culture of the village is “a well-integrated blend of the old and new,” 
but it is difficult to say accurately how much of it is aboriginal and how much 
European in origin. 

This difficulty, as the authors say, arises from the absence of ‘‘ an index of 
acculturation,” which has not yet been evolved by the social sciences. Until we 
have this, it will be premature to speak of cultural levels, except subjectively. But 
given this and also ‘‘ complete knowledge of the temporal order in which various 
elements have been transferred from alien to aboriginal culture,’ a more realistic 
attack could be made upon the ‘‘ dynamics of the processes underlying the diffusion 
of culture.”’ Implicit in this is the plea that all who are interested in culture contact 
study should not only observe what is happening, but also endeavour to record and 
analyse the history of the contact in the particular region, noting particularly the 
transfer of, and change in, culture traits—not overlooking their functional position. 
Acculturation, which is universal, is a process through time as well as in space. 

Needless to say this transference of traits is not mechanical—not even with 
regard to material culture. For there are ‘“‘ apparent lines of resistance-stability in 
the aboriginal culture on the one hand, and lines of pliability on the other hand, 
which have influenced the course and probably the temporal order of cultural diffusion 
from European to aboriginal culture. Thus changes are pronounced in marriage 
customs but not in birth customs, in the economic system but not in the language 
system, particularly pronounced in the institution of religion but not in medical 
treatment.” The problem is to seek why there is resistance-stability in some cases 
and pliability in others. 

By raising these theoretical and scientific questions, and by looking for general 
principles, Dr. and Mrs. Beaglehole have provided a book which is important, as 
well as interesting. 

The body of the book is taken up with an analysis of the location, Economic and 
Social life, the Life Cycle, Medicine, Kava, Crime and Religion. A very helpful 
feature is the provision of tables showing the division of labour, the daily routine for 
aman and for a woman, food consumption, purchases at the store, and individual’s 
balance sheet, and frequency at Kava parties. By this means, we get an insight into 
the life of a Tongan of Pangai, as distinct from a generalized and abstract picture. 

A number of interesting points in the contact situation are pointed out, for 
example: money still serves to obtain prestige, and not power; divorce has been 
made so expensive that informal separations and de facto marriages are accepted, 
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and the children of the latter treated as if legitimate. As with the Australian 
Aborigines, there is a fear of white hospitals and a disinclination to follow ‘‘ white” 
treatment. However, the Tongan practitioner's mixture of ‘‘ white science and 
native herbalism” is popular. But as for religion—the villagers are all sincere 
fundamentalist Christians—Wesleyan or Roman Catholic. Such are some aspects 
of the blend. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Snow Balls of Garwhal. Folk-Culture Series. Edited by D. N. Majumdar. The 
Universal Publishers Ltd. Lucknow, 1946. Pp. I-XIV, 1-87. Price 
Rs. 3-12. 


This is the first publication of Ethnographic and Folk-culture Society (of Upper 
India) with headquarters at Lucknow. The aims of the Society are (a) to collect, 
compile and publish in bulletins and monographs all the materials relating to the 
culture of the Upper Provinces; (b) to promote scientific research in the fields of 
ethnography and folk art and culture; and (c) to co-operate with other scientific 
bodies in similar fields. The production of books like the present bulletin will 
certainly justify the existence of the Society. 

This bulletin contains two parts. In the first is an introduction by Dr. Majumdar, 
“The Malaise of Culture,’’ in which he says that neither Indo-Aryan nor Islam 
contacts seriously disturbed the life and organization of the indigenous tribes. But 
this has been the effect of contact with European or quasi-European cultures, mainly 
because the contacts have been “ fragmental ’’ and maladjusted. As a result, the 
“primitive tribes have learnt to despise themselves, their religion and even their 
tribal systems.’ The approach of industrialization and the shift from a moneyless 
to a money economy have been potent causes of change in social and tribal life and in 
sexual customs. The war hastened the changes in northern India as in parts of the 
Pacific and in north Australia. The problem is to prevent the rapidity of the change 
from causing moral and social disintegration and possibly depopulation. But Dr. 
Majumdar wisely does not favour a “ philosophy of segregation of tribal society,” 
maintaining that it would “ perpetuate tribal discomforts, agrestic serfdom and 
shameless exploitation of tribal life and labour.’’ Substitute Australian Aborigines 
for Indian tribes, and we have the reason why some of us no longer advocate a policy 
of segregation as a means of preserving the Aborigines. It is too late to do so, and 
the native people themselves refuse to be segregated. But this does not mean doing 
nothing. Positive policies are required, or as Dr. Majumdar says, “a planned 
social economy in which purposeful attacks on the various cultural fronts must be 
organized, of course with the acquiescence of tribal societies, so that the tribal people 
may feel themselves as part of the greater culture represented by the castes, exterior 
and interior.”’ 

Because of the unsettling effects of past contacts, cultural rehabilitation is the 
task. But its successful performance depends on a scientific study of primitive 
cultures, especially of the thirty million tribes-people and the fifty million ‘‘ depressed” 
and “ exterior ’’ castes, some of whom are of tribal origin. To this study, the Ethno- 
graphic and Folk-culture Society, Lucknow, is devoting itself, Dr. Majumdar being 
its general secretary. 

The present volume contains a short note on Indian folklore by Sir Sitaram ; 
four pages of short Marriage Songs by W. G. Archer ; and O. P. Khanapurkar gives 
some specimens, with notes, of the “‘ Folk-Songs of Dangi Bhils.’’ Part II of the 
book, pp. 20-87, is devoted to a selection of folk songs from Garhwal, collected and 
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translated by N. S. Bhandari. They are in verse form, but Mr. Ghandari has not 
striven for literary effect, lest he should divorce the thought from the words used. 
He has “‘ cared more for literal translation than for the rhythm of it.” The renderings 
are very pleasant, and what is more, they do give us a real insight into the life, thought, 
interests, emotions, love of family, and essential humanity of these tribes folk. At 
their best and our best we are not far apart. 

This book is a most welcome contribution to our knowledge of marginal peoples. 
It is well printed, and enhanced by several delightful lino-cuts by L. M. Sen. 


A. P. ELKIN. 

















